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Senator Gurney . . . Congress Tackles Army-Navy Merger 


(See People of the Week) 
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7 belongs. ‘ enjoy it 


In this home-loving land of ours... in this America of kindli- 
ness, of friendship, of good-humored tolerance . . . perhaps no 
beverages are more “at home” on more occasions than good 
American beer and ale. 

For beer is the kind of beverage Americans like. It belongs— 
to pleasant living, to good fellowship, to sensible moderation. 
And our right to enjoy it, this too belongs—to our own Ameri- 


can heritage of personal freedom. 





AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATION 
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Pipe lines. Sale of Big Inch and Little 
Big Inch pipe lines to the Texas Eastern 
Transmission Co. was announced by War 
Assets Administrator Robert M. Little- 
john. The company will use the lines to 
deliver natural gas to Eastern States if the 
sale is approved by the Attorney General 
and the Federal Power Commission. The 
successful bid of $143,127,000 will return 
all but $2,700,000 of the Government’s 
cost in constructing the lines. They were 
built during the war to carry oil from 
Gulf States to the Eastern seaboard. The 
company will pay cash on delivery of the 
property. The amount of gas expected to 
be delivered through the lines is to be the 
equivalent of 17,000 tons of coal a day. 


Housing. Builders of houses and apart- 
ments may wait until construction is com- 
pleted before posting the rent to be 
charged, Office of the Housing Expediter 
ruled. Previously, builders had to post 
proposed rentals on all new dwellings dur- 
ing construction and for 30 days there- 
after. This created confusion when higher 
building costs led to final rental figures 
higher than those posted during construc- 
tion. OHE terminated premium-payment 
plans on sand-lime brick and _ structural 
clay products, as of February 28. 

Expansion of real estate financing was 
reported by Federal Home Loan Bank 
Administration. Nonfarm real estate mort- 
gages reached a new high of $10,400,000,- 
000 in 1946, making the year’s total 85 
per cent higher than in 1945 and 120 per 
cent higher than in 1941. 


Food outlook. Department of Agricul- 
ture summarized the outlook for U.S. 
food supply in 1947: Average retail food 
prices will continue above the 1946 aver- 
age unless consumer buying power drops 
faster than expected; food supplies, on a 
per capita basis, will be about as large in 
1947 as last year, with production high 
and imports increasing. Indicated changes 
in per capita supplies of important foods 
are: less lamb and mutton, dried fruits, 
fresh vegetables; more beef, canned fish, 
canned fruits, sugar, spices and butter. 


The March of the News 





The Department also announced a na- 
tion-wide program to support turkey prices 
through June 30. The Government will be 
ready to buy up to 10,000,000 pounds of 
turkeys at prices averaging 27.9 cents a 
pound, live weight at the farm. 


Surplus property. Progress in dispos- 
ing of the Government’s aluminum and 
steel plants was reported by War Assets 
Administration. Of 52 surplus aluminum 
plants, 14 have been sold and 14 leased 
to private operators. WAA said disposal 
policies will continue to favor increased 
competition in aluminum industry. The 
agency added that proof of the policy’s 
success so far is found in the present line- 
up, showing Aluminum Co. of America 
with 54 per cent of the primary aluminum 
capacity, Reynolds Metals Co. with 29.2 
per cent, and Permanente Metals Corp. 
with 16.8 per cent. Wartime steel projects 
numbering 44 have been sold and 18 
leased, leaving 84 surplus steel plants 
awaiting disposal. 


Furlough fares. All special rail and bus 
furlough fares for service personnel will be 
canceled February 28, the War Department 
said. Tickets purchased prior to March 1 
will be good for passage at furlough rates 
between the points and within the time 
limits shown on the tickets. Special rates 
for servicemen were granted voluntarily 
by the rail and bus lines in 1940. 


Defense plans. Canada and the United 
States will continue joint defense plan- 
ning. A statement issued by both Gov- 
ernments said military observers will be 
exchanged, standardization of equipment 
and training encouraged. Military, naval 
and air facilities are to be available on a 
reciprocal basis, though no contractual 
obligations or treaties are entered into by 
either country. Canada’s Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King denied that the United 
States had asked for military bases in 
Northern Canada, said the continuance 
of wartime cooperation would maintain, 
rather than impair, the purposes of the 
United Nations. 
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When you have several hundred miles 
of travel between two busy days, 
take a Pullman private room and 
give yourself this 2-in-1 advantage: 


Private Office! That big table turns 
* your Pullman room into an efficient 
office. Spread out your papers, settle 
yourself in the big, soft seat that cush- 
ions you in solid comfort, and plan the 
day ahead. No distractions. Attentive 
porter eager to serve you proudly when 
you ring for him. 











Pgs Business-Travel Bargain! rs 








THE DUPLEX-ROOMETTE is one of several new 
kinds of Pullman-operated sleeping cars 
already in service on some railroad lines, 
going into service soon on more. The ye 
design of this new car brings the _* 
private rooms way down — establis es 

re firmly than ever the leadership in 











. r . - °o e . 
2 Bed-and-Dressing Room! That’s a 6’ 5” bed, as eset ila Pullman has maintained 
* comfortable as they come! Next morning, it goes for more than 80 years. 
back into the wall and you have your whole room, com- a 





plete with toilet and washbowl. in which to dress and 
shave. It’s the way to travel—Pullman is! Gets you 


where you're going on dependable railroad schedules 
—delivers you safely, right in town. And, when you take O (VY V0), 
a private room, gives you a 2-to-1 value that busy men 


. ! 
sppreciate : THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE 
WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! Writ 
THE 





© 1947, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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It's been wonderful for the last 100 years or so to let Britain try to keep 
order in the world, to sit back in U.S. with a small Army, a smug feeling and a 
free license to indulge in armchair sharpshooting at British imperialism. 

Trouble is that those good old days are passing, not to return. 

Britain, with only 48,000,000 people, in debt to most everybody, with a 
badly worn industrial establishment, needing to maintain armed forces of nearly 
1,500,000, is starting to crack, or at least to bend, under the strain. 

U.S., as a result, is going to inherit some big problems, is going to be 
forced to face up to the fact that this is becoming a two-power world, not a 
three-power world. If Russia is to be stood up to, U.S. will do the standing. 

Any lingering idea that U.S. could forget the outside world, that it could 
crawl back into comfortable isolation, is fading fast as British troubles grow. 


Not that Britain can be crossed off. She can't be, but..... 

Partial_evacuation of British industry is urged bv Britszin's staff chiefs. 

Emigration of key British scientists and skilled workers is urged, too. 

Dispersal of British war industries from the British Isles to the Empire is 
recommended by the Chiefs of Staff as essential to future defense. 

It is highly improbable that this advice will be taken, but it points up the 
British and the U.S. problem, it is a tip-off that this country next time won't 
be able to depend on Great Britain to keep a single power from running over 
Europe. Britain has become too vulnerable, too weak basically. 

A few snowstorms crippled British industry as badly as John L. Lewis or Phil 
Murray is able to cripple U.S. industry when the whim moves him. In time of war, 
V-bombs might do to Britain what snowstorms now have done, but labor leaders 


probably couldn't tie up U.S. in wartime. 


In specific terms, as Britain is forced to reduce her commitments: 
Universal militarv_training sooner or later will become inevitable in U.S. 
Military policy will need to be geared closely to world political policy. 
Military power of U.S. will remain dispersed over much of the world. 

Dollar loans will continue to be related to political objectives. 

Trade policy will need to be geared to a creditor status for U.S., will have 
to recognize that foreign borrowers must be given a chance to work for this coun- 
try in order to pay for U.S. goods and pay interest on their borrowings. 

Taxes will need to remain high to pay for a big military setup. 

Either all of that, or Russian influence can be expected to move into the 
vacuum that will result when Britain's weakness is more fully disclosed. This 
country will find itself forced to choose between retreat to new lines or advance 
into positions that the British have to give up. 

The story of Britain's position is given for you on page ll. 


Britain isn't to turn from socialism in search for a cure for her trouble. 
Labor Government overturn is very improbable. Off-year elections, even 

with all Britain's troubles, are showing no signs of a conservative trend. 
Socializing of British industries is to go ahead on schedule. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Capitalism, in fact, is facing obvious decline in a Britain that has to bor- 
row her capital, that lacks large natural resources, that is so exposed as to 
reduce the willingness of individuals to venture far with big projects. 

It's in U.S. and this Hemisphere that capitalism is to thrive, if it is to 
thrive, if it isn't to give way to the drift toward socialism elsewhere. 





The world, in fact, remains in a very sorry state. 

Germany and Japan, principal prewar powers of Europe and Asia, are flat, 
prostrate, on a starvation dole 18 months after war ended. 

France is divided, weak, heavily under Communist influence. 

Italy is broke, not reviving. China is about to collapse economically. 
England's troubles are well known. Russia is ‘hurt badly, but is licking her 
wounds in private and putting up a bold front in public. 

It's a big bankruptcy and receivership job that the world offers. U.S. is 
getting a chance to take over the job, but it is one that takes imagination and 
daring as well as a lot of capital. Socialism and Communism are receivership 
economies, and they will get their chance to the extent that U.S. backs away from 
the big undertaking involved in trying to underwrite world recovery. 





The new "Big Two"--Russia's Stalin, U.S.'s George Marshall--will talk 
about doing something for the world when they meet in Moscow in March. 

Chances are against any broad and firm agreement on anything. 

Russia wants a voice in running Germany's Ruhr, but isn't likely to get it. 

U.S. wants Eastern Europe opened to freer trade, but won't get that. 

Russia wants reparations from any current German production in Western Ger- 
many, but U.S. won't give that, at least until German output relieves burden on 
U.S.) taxpayers of providing costly support to Germany. 

U.S. wants Russia to talk turkey on disarmament, but isn't to get far. 

There'll be a lot of talk, maybe some broad statements that sound good, but 
little that can be used as iron-clad collateral in borrowing at a bank. 





Yet, world war is a receding prospect for 10, 15 or 20 years. 
Revolution, civil war, is the developing prospect for period ahead. 
World stability, except as U.S. assures it, is a remote prospect. 
Trouble plays into Russia's hands, and will be promoted by Communists 
everywhere that Communists can infiltrate and can generate trouble. 








Budget cutting is complicated in U.S. by this country's new world role. 

U.S. budget is 50 per cent current military and veterans’ aid. 

Military spending is geared to a very costly standing Army and Navy, to a 
high-salary, fancy-gadget, high-living-standard establishment. Costs on that 
basis can quickly become prohibitive if U.S. is to go in for world policing. 

Costs of an Army and Navy could be brought down by universal service, by 
training for all that would permit a smaller standing Army and Navy. 

Veteran costs will recede gradually over the years, but it is probable that 
veterans of World War II will be the last to receive benefits on a lavish scale. 
Next time, everybody is likely to be a veteran, with the nome folks, maybe, to 
suffer more than the soldiers in the field. 

The whole U.S. attitude toward military service and toward war veterans 
will be forced to change if this country expects to go in for world leadership. 














Draft Act is to be allowed to expire March 3l. 

Draft will not be used to draw in more men. Drafted men in service are ex-= 
pected to be demobilized by, or not long after, midyear, 1947. 

Volunteering will be depended upon to keep the services up to strength. 

Army and Navy probably will be forced to cut back in size by late 1947. 





See also pages 14, 16, 18, 40. 
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Protect our good Name 
a 


Four words that build better tires 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD/SYEAR LEADERSHIP 


When it comes to voting for a prod- 
uct leader, the polls never close. 
Ballots are cast day in and day out 
by people buying the product that 
offers them the highest quality, the 
greatest satisfaction. 

For 32 straight years, the decision 
of motorists everywhere has been the 
same — that Goodyear Tires are the 
best tires made. 

Such leadership must be protected 
».. for you don’t stay first unless 
you're best. Keeping Goodyear 
Tires first is the personal responsi- 
bility of every man and woman in 
the vast Goodyear organization. 


That’s why you see the four words 
—“Protect our good Name”— on the 
walls of Goodyear factories and 
offices the world over. They are a 
constant reminder of that great 
responsibility. 


Zealous guarding of Goodyear’s 
reputation pays off to the motoring 
public with superior tire perform- 
ance on the road. Every Goodyear 
mm: é 4 ° 
lire must be a leader in value — in 
longer wear and greater safety. 
This is another reason why it’s true 
today — as it has been for so many 
years —“More people ride on Good- 
year Tires than on any other kind!” 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear also 
works with metals, fabrics, chemicals, 
plastics and other materials . . . making 
all Goodyear products better today than 
they were yesterday, better tomorrow 


than they are today. 


GOOD,YEAR 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


























































That 10-cent 
investment 
insured my 

farming career* 


That 10 cents my parents spent for the 
Capper’s Farmer booklet on farm family 
partnerships paid mighty big dividends 
in security. From a Capper’s Farmer article 
my folks learned how other farm families 
had helped their children get a start with 
this partnership plan. They sent for the 
plan...and here’s what it has done for me: 

At the age of 17 I began to receive, in 
return for my work, one-sixth of the in- 
come from our dairy herd, calves, hogs, 
and crops. Later, as my experience and 
responsibility increased, my share of the 
farm income grew. Each month my earn- 
ings go into farm equipment and a reserve 
fund for the land I'll eventually buy. 

I’m going on 20 now, and have made a 
real beginning in getting the cash, equip- 
ment, and training needed for my own 
farm operations. What’s more, I’ve gotten 
them without draining the family re- 
sources, or loading myself with a personal 
debt. As for Capper’s Farmer ...can you 
blame me for having100&% confidence in it? 


* Based on an actual case history from Capper’s 
Farmer files. 


Yes, Capper’s Farmer has the complete con- 
fidence of 1,300,000 Mid-America farm fam- 
ilies. That’s what makes your ads in Capper’s 
Farmer so effective. 


Pe e\ The 
Magazine 
Farm People 
Believe In 
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Topeka, Kansas 




















News = Lines. a 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT « 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN, as a World War II vet- 
eran, get approval to build or alter a small 
commercial or industrial structure that 
you will occupy under a five-year lease. 
This relaxation in regulations on nonhous- 
ing construction is made by the Civilian 
Production Administration to help veterans 
to set up small businesses in leased prem- 
ises. Veterans also may get approval to 
alter the space that they occupy in a build- 
ing under a two-year lease. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid paying 
a tax on the income of a family trust that 
you set up if you retain the right to require 
the corporate trustee to make loans, sales 
and purchases as you direct. The United 
States Supreme Court refuses to review 
one such case, leaving in effect the decision 
of a circuit court of appeals that these 
conditions constituted a power to return 
the title to the trust principal to the crea- 
tor of the trust, and thus to make the 
trust revocable. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably meet your obliga- 
tion to a returned veteran under the Se- 
lective Service Act by reinstating him in 
the next best job that you have to offer, 
if his former job has ended because of 
termination of war contracts. A federal 
district court holds that one employer lived 
up to his re-employment obligation by 
offering the next best job under such cir- 
cumstances. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a small businessman, 
get a small-business unit of the Justice 
Department to look into your questions 
and complaints, such as claims of unfair 
business practices, bids on Government 
contracts, ete. This newly re-established 
agency will try to make adjustments, but 
is not a litigation unit. In certain cases, 
the agency will recommend action by the 
antitrust division or the Federal Trade 
Commission, 


+ * 


YOU CANNOT any longer get the 
Office of International Trade to certify 
the amount of goods that you are eligible 
to export to Britain under the British 
token-import plan. This certification pro- 
cedure is temporarily suspended because 
some American exporters overestimated the 
amount of their shipments to Britain dur- 


and administrative decisions. 


ing the base period of 1937 to 1939. Mean. 
while, a new procedure is being worked out 


* * * 


YOU CAN add the holding period of 
a noncapital asset to your holding Period 
of a capital asset, which was received jy 
a tax-free exchange, in determining yoy 
long-term capital gain for income tax 
purposes. This procedure is approved by , 
circuit court of appeals in a case involving 
exchange of oil-drilling equipment for egy. 
poration stock. 


* % *& 
YOU CAN sometimes discharge em. 


ployes who strike in violation of a no-strike 
contract clause. In a unanimous decision, 
the National Labor Relations Board rule 
that an employer need not reinstate dis 
charged strikers where the strike disregards 
an antistrike contract provision, and the 
employer did not breach the contract or 
commit an unfair labor practice. The strik. 
ers, however, cannot be denied reinstate. 
ment merely because of union membership, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on an immediate 
increase in the present rate of consump 
tion of natural rubber by industry. CP4 
is advised by its rubber-industry advisory 
committee not to authorize increased rub- 
ber consumption until uncertainties over 
Government policies on controls and pur 
chases are removed. 


* + 


YOU CAN count on your company’ 
financial and operating reports to the 
OPA not being made public. The Budget 
Bureau rules that these reports from ind 
vidual companies are secret. Release of it- 
formation based upon the reports must be 
in the form of industry totals or averages 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to withhold the 
usual amount for income tax when an en- 
ploye dies without cashing his pay check 
and you issue a substitute check to bi 
personal representative. This rule is lail 
down by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard previous quot 
restrictions on tin. These restrictions at 
removed by CPA, which also relaxes, some 
what, the controls on use of tin during the 
present quarter. 








Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 4 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considey 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unirep Stati 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic matent. 
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You don’t have to be a detective to detect something 

1. special about the Hotel Pennsylvania. A warm wel- 
come; friendly, old-fashioned hospitality; and cour- 
teous, interested service make it obvious that this is 
one place where you really are a guest! 














Even a super-sleuth couldn’t find anything missing in 


y 3 a Pennsylvania bathroom. Piles of snowy-white towels, 


cakes and cakes of lather-y soap, floods of steaming 
hot water, sterilized drinking glasses, even ice water 
on tap, and lots of other conveniences. 








To solve the secret of a good night’s sleep, be an under- 
3, cover man. Just climb under the covers of the bed that 
made the Hotel Pennsylvania famous. Let the foot- 
thick mattress with its 537 built-in coil springs help 


you detect just how super-comfortable a bed can be. 


4 








No mystery about the uniform excellence of Hotel 

e Pennsylvania meals, either. They're off to a good start 
with the finest foods money can buy. They’re made 
better by skilled chefs. So, of course, they end up by 
being just about the best meals in town. 





ENNSYLVANIA 
HOTEL PENNSYLVAN” 


SSI 





5 And there’s one more clue to the Pennsylvania’s popu- 
e larity. You don’t need bloodhounds to locate the busi- 
ness, shopping, or theater districts . . . they’re all con- 


veniently close when you stay at the Pennsylvania. 













HOTEL U 

PE 

PENNSYLVANIA 
HE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 


Opposite Rayan Station 














PROTECT YOUR FUTURE 
WITH U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 
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7S BUT AROUND 
PLAN! 


TRANSPORTATION IS BUILT-IN 
AT FRUEHAUF’S NEW 
AVON LAKE PLANT! 















ERE is a simplified plan view of Fruehauf’s 

new Trailer manufacturing plant now 
reaching completion at Avon Lake, Ohio... 
about 21 miles west of Cleveland. 






Traffic in this new plant was planned before 
the blueprints were drawn! Traffic flow ... both 
internally and externally .. . is directly coordi- 
nated with production at every stage. Every spot 
on the factory floor is within a minute’s reach of 
loading platforms by mechanical handling devices. 


of the dock area and travel into every part of the 
plant. Wide, open aisles facilitate flow of floor 
traffic. Materials unloaded from trucks or rail 
cars are carried directly to storage spaces at the 
assembly points. Similarly, outgoing shipments 
of parts are made directly from the assembly 


LOADING PLATFORMS ACCOMMODATE point. Double handling is eliminated! 
24 BIG TRUCK-TRAILERS! “SPOT” DELIVERIES! 


One entire side of the factory building . . . nearly 
a half-mile in length . . . consists of imside receiv- 
ing and shipping facilities—both truck and rail. 


Purchase orders will specify the truck well or 

station at which delivery is to be made—so that 

materials will be received at the dock nearest 
Six enclosed truck wells .. . each accommodat- assembly point. 

ing 4 large Truck-Trailers . . . are spaced at inter- 


Here is an outstanding example of built-in 
vals along the plant. 


transportation—designed to take full advantage 
A railroad track runs inside, the length of the of the flexibility and economy of motor transport. 

building, with an outside spur track connecting 

at the center for switching cars. 


The half-mile long receiving platform is at World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


Trailer or rail car door level. Roadway, truck FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. e¢ DETROIT 32 
wells, approaches and rail tracks are all on one 


grade Ramps ase mnt aodiled 9 Factories — 65 Factory Service Branches 










20,000 FEET OF CONVEYORS! YOur + , 
FF, 
Mechanical conveyors . . . overhead cranes and njBerion tad, E 
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WORRY OVER BRITISH WEAKNESS: 
BURDENS INHERITED BY AMERICA 


Tasks in Defense and World Finance If England Can‘t Carry On 


Crucial questions raised 
by her stalled production 
and expense of a big army 


Troubles in Britain are beginning to 
force U.S. to recast its line of policy in 
relation to the outside world. This country 
suddenly is having to face up to the fact 
that there are only two really big powers 
in the world—U. S. and Russia. 

The troubles confronting Great Britain 
are deep seated. They are far greater than 
the emergency brought about by blizzards 
and a shortage of coal. Britain’s underly- 
ing difficulties affect her standing as a 
great power—her defense at home and the 
lines of communication of her Empire. 
These troubles relate to her exposed geo- 
graphical position, to the size of her com- 
mitments in the world in relation to her 
ability to fulfill those commitments, and 
to her weak financial position. 

To the extent that Great Britain is 
forced by events to give up her old role 
of world leader, U.S. is to be forced to 
essume that role, unless willing to let it 
fall by default to Russia. This country’s 
tax policies, military policies, foreign- 
lending policies, trade and tariff policies, 
and other policies will be affected by 
Britain’s ability or inability to maintain 
the world position she has assumed and 
maintained for so long. 

Basic considerations that only now are 
getting close official attention in the 
United States show the extent of British 
troubles. 

Defense of Great Britain is the No. 1 
consideration. Any nation, to be a great 
power, must be able to defend herself. Al- 
though it is not generally known in this 
country, the British Chiefs of Staff have 
recommended partial evacuation of the 
home islands, which are held to be in- 
defensible. This is because modern V- 
Weapons with atomic bombs, launched 
from the Continent, could destroy the 
main British cities without the necessity 
of invasion by an enemy. Under the 
defense plan proposed, essential war in- 
dustries, scientists and skilled workers 
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would be dispersed through the British 
Commonwealth. 

The proposals of the Chiefs of Staff has 
been time when Britain is 
suffering from an acute shortage of man 
power at home, and is straining every 
nerve to build up industrial production 
without sacrificing military strength. If 
the recommendation should be carried out, 
the home island would lose its importance 
as a world center of military power and 
would decline as an industrial center also. 
Development of Canada, Australia and 
South Africa would be accelerated. 

Debt follows closely on defense as an 
underlying problem from which Britain is 
unable to escape. In the past, as appropri- 
ate for the mistress of an Empire, Britain 
was a creditor and investor. She supplied 
the money and capital goods that devel- 
oped many outlying parts of the world. 


made at a 
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Now, however, she is deeply in debt to 
the dominions and colonies and satellite 
nations that once were in debt to her. She 
owes them nearly $14,000,000,000 in ster- 
ling, and has had to borrow $3,750,000,000 
from the U.S. and $1,500,000,000 from 
Canada to keep afloat. 

Britain’s situation is made worse by the 
fact that she no longer is able to earn 
readily the means of repaying. Even before 
the present fuel crisis, Britain’s exports 
were rising only slowly, and she faced 
exhaustion of the U.S. loan funds by the 
end of 1948. Now, with her production 
badly hurt by the shortage of coal and 
power, her export program has had a body 
blow, and the chance that she can pay 
her own way by the end of 1948 has been 
seriously diminished. 

Policing duties in various parts of the 
world are a major drain on Britain as she 
tries to operate on her accustomed scale. 
She still has nearly 1,500,000 men in her 
military forces. This is almost as many as 
the U.S. is keeping under arms, although 
Britain has only one third as many people 
and far less than that proportion of re- 
sources, 

Of Britain’s total forces, only a moderate 
proportion is kept at home. Around 200,- 
000 men are serving as occupation troops 
in Germany. Another 100,000 are in Pales- 
tine. Still other contingents are doing 
police duty in Greece, in Austria and at 
Trieste. Substantial British forces are re- 
maining in Egypt and India, although these 
eventually will be withdrawn if agreement 
is reached with the native governments as 
to terms of independence. Garrisons are 
maintained at Gibraltar, in Malta, in Cy- 
prus, in Iraq, in British East Africa, in 
Malaya, and at many other outlying points 
in the Empire. 

All these policing duties take money and 
men that are badly needed by Britain at 
home. The German occupation alone, pre- 
vious to the new bizonal arrangements 
with the U.S., was costing her $350,000,- 
000 a year. Other occupation duties are 
proportionately expensive. 

The British Government’s plan had been 
to reduce the armed forces to 1,000,000 
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BRITISH BARRICADES: Weather closing in on the Isles hit hard at badly needed pro- 
duction; policing in Palestine is a continuing drain on badly needed man power 





men as rapidly as conditions permitted. 
But, with the emergency in the home 
island, the question now arises as to whether 
even that number can be maintained. 

Productive capacity of Britain’s in- 
dustry is not up to the job that has to be 
done, if she is to exert influence in her 
old-time style. That influence, in the past, 
depended only in part on her military 
strength. A decisive factor was her ability 
to supply capital goods and skilled techni- 
cians to less highly developed areas. Some 
of these areas, including Canada, India, 
Australia, South Africa and Argentina, are 
industrializing themselves. But even to 
such areas as Greece, that are desperately 
short of industrial goods of all kinds, Brit- 
ain is able to supply only limited quanti- 
ties. And, in order to get back into pro- 
duction herself, she needs her skilled 
technicians at home. 


12 ? 


As Britain’s problems pile up, the Labor 
regime of Prime Minister Clement Attlee 
again is being accused of incompetence by 
former Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
leader of the Conservative opposition. 
Basically, however, Britain is caught by 
the new circumstances in which she finds 
herself. 

U.S. policies, therefore, are coming 
under review by President Truman and 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall, to 
determine whether changes should be made 
in the light of Britain’s troubles and the 
prospect that she will be forced to give 
up some of the load she is carrying. 

In the emergency, President Truman 
offered to have U.S. ships carrying coal 
for other countries diverted to British 
ports, but Mr. Attlee has declined the 
offer, holding that Britain’s plight is no 
worse than that of the others. 


— 


For the longer pull, a decision must be 
taken whether to step back and let matters 
run their course, regardless of consequences 
to Britain and this country, or to move jn 
and give Britain whatever aid is possible, 

Defense problems of much greater 
magnitude than in the past confront the 
United States, with the weakening of Brit. 
ish power. The main burden of defending 
the English-speaking world and the West. 
ern Hemisphere against an aggressor now jg 
recognized as having been shifted from 
Britain to the U.S. This is true regardless 
of whether Britain’s war industries are 
dispersed outside the home islands. Mili- 
tary leaders in the U.S. assert that the 
defense cannot be done without universal 
military training and a defense establish- 
ment kept constantly up to date. 

Another loan may be required to keep 
Britain going, in the event that proceeds 
of the present loan are used up before she 
is able to pay for essential imports with ex- 
ports. Already British officials are hinting 
that the date may have to be postponed 
when Britain will make dollars freely avail- 
able in the settlement of current transac- 
tions. In the agreement signed, that date 
was set for next July. 

The role of investor and creditor for- 
merly taken by Britain will have to be 
assumed by the United States, if Russian 
influence is not to flow in wherever British 
influence is withdrawn. Already, in Europe, 
the U.S. has made loans to France and 
Poland. A request from Czechoslovakia 
has been turned down. Italy and Greece, 
long regarded as in the British sphere, now 
are looking to ‘this country for economic 
aid. In the Middle East, the U. S. is making 
investments to develop oil. All these loans 
and investments raise questions of policing. 
The British have done most of the policing 
that was necessary heretofore. If the 
United States is to take over the investor 
role, decisions must be faced as to whether 
U.S. troops are to be used for protection 
of investments, as British troops have been 
used in the past. 

Trade and tariff policies of the United 
States may have to be modified so that 
other countries can export enough goods 
to pay for the goods they buy from 
us, and also to pay interest on U.S. 
loans and capital investments. Officials 
assert that only through stimulating pri- 
vate investment and two-way foreign trade 
can the U.S. play an expanded world 
role and still avoid new tax burdens. 
These problems will confront Congress 
when the question of renewing the Re- 

ciprocal Trade Agreements Act comes up 
again next year. 

The course to be steered by this nation 
for many years to come thus will be chosen 
in the decisions now to be made by the 
U.S., as Britain’s power declines. These 
decisions will determine the manner in 
which the U.S. will meet the responsibili- 
ties that go with her own new world power. 
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inte Outlay of $27,000,000,000 as Loans, Gifts and Bargains in Surplus 
sreater 
nt the 
f Brit Tendency to tighten relief ery and many other usable goods, were big help in building up foreign economies 
ending oe rie ff Se teal emptied very cheaply. Britain got $6,033,- and making them self-supporting. Most of 
West- policy in an effort to help 000,000 in U.S. goods for $650,000,000 this property is in the form of industrial 
now ig war-hit lands stand alone that she borrowed from this country to and transportation equipment, items most 
from make the payment. Russia got about needed in the coming recovery of war- 
irdless All around the world, nations in trouble. $290,000,000 in goods, with no agreement torn countries. 
‘S are are looking to the United States for more to pay anything as yet. Examples of surplus property in the 
Mili- help. Britain needs aid. Europe wants Private aid, large and growing, prob- —$7,437,000,000 of U.S. goods furnished to 
it’ the more food, other goods, further loans of ably has exceeded $500,000,000 in outright these nations to date: 
versal capital. China is threatened with economic contributions from United States citizens. Construction equipment and industrial 
iblish- collapse. Americans still are sending large amounts’ materials to rebuild homes. factories and 
Aid in new forms is not being rushed of commodities to relatives and friends, devastated cities have accounted for 21 
) keep by this country and there is a revival of and to people not specifically designated. per cent of the vast overseas surplus 
ceeds feeling that maybe the United States has Altogether, this country has provided _ stocks. 
re she not done all that it should or can do. loans, gifts, token-payment goods, and Transportation equipment, including 
th ex. Actually, the record of U.S. aid to relief amounting to $27,000,000,000 in an entire railroads, thousands of trucks and 
inting the world since the end of the fighting war effort to get the rest of the world back boxcears, and U.S. aircraft now used on 
poned shows this: on its feet. This is not a negligible amount, nearly all of the world’s air lines, total 
avail- Surplus war property, in food, clothing. even in view of the tremendous world need. 33. per cent of surpluses sold abroad on 
ansac- machinery, trucks, housing and other fa- Then, an additional $5,925,000,000 has credit. 
date — beeilities, that cost United States taxpayers been committed by the U.S. for loans Maritime property, including rebuilt 
nearly $7,500,000,000 has been made avail- abroad through the World Bank and the harbors, surplus ships and hundreds of 
r for- able to other nations for $1,678,000,000, Monetary Fund when they begin opera- landing craft now used in interisland and 
to be of which only $400,000,000 was cash. To _ tions. river traffic, accounts for another 11 per 
issian replace this material at present prices What is happening now is, in effect, cent of U.S. property furnished to foreign 
ritish probably would require $12,000,000,000. an effort to wean the rest of the world governments below cost. 
irope, Dollar loans to other nations, already away from dependence on U.S. aid. Gov- These things, plus consumer goods and 
> and committed, total $10,000,000,000 more, in- ernment loans and grants abroad are spare parts for equipment obtained, are 
vakia duding a $3,750,000,000 loan to Britain. being tightened, are not to exceed $3,809, needed more than money by most countries 
reece, These are dollars that can be spent for 000,000 in the fiscal year ahead. Relief now. For the most part, they have been 
» now goods that are needed. shipments for other nations are not to be furnished to nations worst hit by the war 
1omic Direct relief abroad, through UNRRA so free and easy. This is bringing hard —Britain, France, China, and Italy—and 
aking and through the Army program in Ger- _ feelings from some, but others abroad are _ they are in a position to help make those 
loans many, Japan and Austria, has amount- taking the attitude that they want to get nations self-supporting. 
icing. ed to more than $3,000,000,000. Vast back on their feet and out from under That is the record of U.S. aid abroad 
licing amounts of food and clothing have been _ relief from this country. thus far. It shows a substantial effort to 
the provided free. U.S. surplus property overseas, 82 per get the world on an operating basis again, 
estor Lend-Lease pipe lines, filled at the end cent of it now in the hands of foreign an effort that will be felt more in the 
ether fof the war with food, clothing, machin- governments and individuals, is to be a period ahead. 
ue Source: Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commission © 1947, By The United States News Publishing Corp, ~ 
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BASIS FOR PRICE TROUBLE IN ‘47: 
WHOLESALER-RETAILER CONFLICT 


Higher Charges for Clothing Despite Start of Consumer Resistance 


Warnings of storekeepers. 
Manufacturers’ belief that 
demand will remain strong 


New York 

A battle over prices, waged between 
retailers and manufacturers, is being won 
temporarily by manufacturers. Price trends 
for goods to be sold in the spring and sum- 
mer are pointed upward. 

The rise in prices being charged by man- 
ufacturers is clearly shown in the field of 
clothing and of textiles generally. Women’s 
clothing is being marked up about 15 per 
cent, compared with a year ago. Men’s 
clothing is being priced about 5 to 6 
per cent higher. Women’s nylon hosiery is 
up 15 to 20 per cent. It is pretty much 
the same story all along the line. 

Retailers are resisting this trend, un- 
successfully to date. One group of manu- 
facturers of lower-priced women’s dresses 
has joined with the retailers and is ap- 
pealing to Congress to do something about 
price rises in the fabrics from which their 
dresses are made. All along the line, among 
those who are dealing directly with con- 
sumers, there are reports of growing re- 
sistance to price rises. Trade statistics 
indicate, in fact, that the actual volume 
of sales of many kinds of clothing and of 
other soft goods is declining, although dol- 
lar volume remains higher than a year 
ago. 

If a turn in general business is to occur, 
the turn is expected first in textile prod- 
ucts and in foods. The reason is that, as 
more and more automobiles and other dur- 
able goods become available, people tend 
to spend more on these things and less on 
food and clothing. The higher prices rise, 
the sooner this shift in buying can be 
expected. 

It is in New York’s Worth Street textile 
center and in its garment district, where 
half of the women’s and children’s clothing 
industry of the nation is concentrated, that 
the story of price and trade developments 
is to be found. It is in New York, too, that 
much retail trade is centered. A survey by 
a member of the Board of Editors of The 
United States News discloses the clash of 
viewpoints and the developing trends. 

Women’s clothing, for example, is be- 
ing accepted as one barometer. Prices to 
retailers of spring coats, dresses and other 
garments are likely to stay about 15 per 
cent above last year. Likewise, summer 
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dresses of good quality are more expensive 
than they were last year. There is no 
indication, either, that these higher prices 
are to be affected by cut-price sales of 
women’s clothing, out of current stocks. 
Such sales have been under way since the 
Christmas holidays. 

Resistance of women shoppers to higher 
clothing prices already is being felt, and, 
if this continues, it will spell trouble for re- 
tailers. Evidence of this resistance is found 
in buying figures for December and Jan- 
uary. In December, women were buying 
clothing at a dollar volume that was 20 
per cent above the year before. In January, 
however, the rate of increase had declined, 
in spite of the special inducement of clear- 
ance sales and price reductions. 

Men’s clothing provides a similar in- 
dicator. Spring suits of better grades, while 


NEW YORK: FABRICS FOR THE GARMENTWORKERS 
The price story starts in the nation’s textile center... 





costing more than a year ago, will be more 
plentiful. Consumers will have a wider 
choice, and will find some improvement in 
quality, although not so much improve. 
ment as retailers are demanding. These 
retailers, reflecting the desires of their 
customers, are requesting more suits of 
heavy worsted, more Cheviots and Shet. 
lands. Buyers are asking full linings and 
better tailoring. 

Retailers also are reporting a demand 
from their customers for men’s suits rang. 
ing in price from $35 to $50, and some 
larger New York stores are offering suits 
from present stocks at prices within this 
range. Generally, however, the price range 
is more nearly $55 to $65 and up. A drop in 
prices of spring suits is not in sight unless 
demand falls off unexpectedly. Instead, a 
5 to 6 per cent rise over a year ago is 
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likely at retail, although a few dealers here 
and there have cut suit prices somewhat. 

Overcoat prices are expected by most 
persons in the trade to stay at present 
levels next season, if there is no serious 
buying slump, but coats will be of better 
quality. A few manufacturers disagree with 
this price view, and are talking of increases 
of 10 to 15 per cent. 

White shirts of good quality that sell 
for the prewar price of $2.50 are another 
of retailers’ demands, but no drop to that 
level is immediately in sight. Instead, the 
price level remains at $3.95 to $4.50 and 
up, although quality will be better than 
that of shirts that were priced at $2.50 
under OPA, and supplies are greatly in- 
creased over a few months ago. 

Hosiery, made of nylon, is priced 
higher for spring because of a markup by 
manufacturers averaging about 18 per 
cent. Some hosiery makers are sticking to 
the old ceiling prices, but others are raising 
prices as much as 50 per cent. Silk stockings 
are coming back on the market, but are not 
selling well even at reduced prices. No 
significant price change is expected in men’s 
and children’s hosiery that is not dependent 
upon nylon supplies. 

Sheets, still not plentiful, are bringing 
$4 to $5 each in the New York stores, but 
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merchants are agitating to get the price 
down to $1.98 to $2.50. This is all most 
housewives are willing to pay. 

The outcome of this battle over prices 
will be decided by the consumer, who al- 
ready is reducing his purchase of soft goods 
in New York and elsewhere throughout the 
country. Meanwhile, retailers are moving 
in one direction and manufacturers gener- 
ally are moving in another. 

Retailers are buying sparingly to avoid 
being caught with large inventories of high- 
priced goods if consumer resistance brings 
about a collapse of prices. In their struggle 
with manufacturers they contend a higher 
price level will place a severe strain upon 
buying power. They try to insulate them- 
selves against loss by ordering goods no 
more than 30 days ahead. Recently, they 
have been ordering for shipment as far as 
six months away. When deliveries are de- 
layed, orders are being canceled. 

Another departure from regular dealer 
practice is now prevalent. Instead of order- 
ing at one time all the goods of a certain 
line they will need for spring or summer, 
these dealers are buying some goods now 
and leaving the remainder to be bought 
later on reorders. 

In spite of these precautions, many deal- 
ers now have large stocks of goods on hand. 


—International 


DROP HERE 


—Ewing Galloway 
RETAILER'S SHOWROOM: THERE'S A DEMAND FOR PRICE DROP HERE 
... but the customer may write the last word 


This accounts for some of the clearance 
sales, especially of women’s clothing, that 
have been held since the holidays. 

Manufacturers, generally, are moving 
toward a higher price level, but not always 
for the same reason. Some are actively 
seeking higher prices because they believe 
consumer demand for goods is still strong. 
This group sometimes resists traditional 
trade discounts to dealers, although im- 
proving quality of goods. Other manufac- 
turers are caught in the rising trend of 
materials prices, and are forced to go along. 
Exceptions appear here and there, as in the 
case of manufacturers of cotton dresses and 
women’s work clothes who are protesting 
to Congress against the rising prices of 
fabrics from which this clothing is made. 
They complain of increases of as much as 
50 per cent in these fabrics over former 
OPA prices, at a time when raw cotton 
was dropping 20 to 25 per cent in price. 

A number of factors favor the makers of 
textiles and finished goods who are on the 
side of higher prices. Scarcities continue 
in such items as sheets and_ pillowcases, 
handkerchiefs, diapers and men’s under- 
wear and pajamas. Style changes in 
women’s clothing, made possible by the 
removal of Government restrictions, will 
stimulate demand. Meanwhile, textile 
prices are supported by demands from 
abroad. Foreign buying before the war 
took 2 to 3 per cent of this country’s 
output of cotton textiles, whereas today 
8 to 9 per cent of a greatly expanded 
production is going out of the country. 
Removal of export restrictions, anticipated 
soon, will add still further to the volume 
of textile exports. 

A large backlog of orders is another 
factor favoring the manufacturers. Many 
have orders for all the goods they can pro- 
duce in the first half of the year. Under 
the rules of their business, they can hold 
cotton-goods merchants to their commit- 
ments. This is regarded as good protection 
against a price break, although some manu- 
facturers admit privately that, if a slump 
comes, it will be hard to enforce this rule. 

These are the elements that are threat- 
ening to force higher prices for finished 
textile products during much of 1947. 
Those manufacturers who recognize the 
possibility that buyer resistance will force 
a break contend that they must continue 
to buy high-priced materials in order to 
make enough goods to stay in business. 

Retailers, meanwhile, are sensing a more 
selective attitude among consumers and are 
moving cautiously in replenishing stocks. 
The drop in sales of soft goods has been 
offset considerably by an increase in de- 
mand for such durable goods as furniture, 
radios, refrigerators, washing machines and 
other electrical appliances. Despite this, 
retailers are taking no chances on being 
caught with overloaded shelves of clothing 
and other textile products when and if con- 
sumers decide to “sit out” the price rise. 
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Danger in Rising Money Supply: 


Pressure for Speculative Boom 
Offsetting Influence of U. S. Industry's Huge Productive Capacity 


Proposals for checking 
inflation trend by holding 
down on loans by banks 


The supply of U.S. dollars, already im- 
mense, is continuing to grow. The dollar 
supply—currency, bank deposits, savings 
accounts—at $163,200,000,000 is $93,300,- 
000,000 larger than it was before the war. 

Money is so abundant that the Federal 
Reserve System wants more power to con- 
trol it, and private financiers are appealing 
to the Treasury to change debt policies. 
With so many dollars around, the danger 
always is present that they might start 
churning in such a way as to generate still 
further price rises, or touch off a specula- 
tive spree that could dwarf the pre-1929 
boom. The control over money that the 
banking system once exercised, further- 
more, no longer is available. The vast rise 
in the number of dollars results from the 
rise in federal debt, and money supply will 
be large as long as the debt is large. 

Dollars are available in these forms: 

Currency, including coins and bills, ac- 
counted for $26,700,000,000 before the 
1946 Christmas shopping season. In 1940, 
currency amounted to $7,300,000,000. 

Checking accounts of individuals and 
corporations totaled $82,800,000,000, com- 
pared with $34,900,000,000 in 1940 and 
$75,900,000,000 in 1945. 

Savings accounts stood at $53,700,000,- 
000, against $27,700,000,000 in 1940 and 
$48,500,000,000 in 1945. 

in addition, individuals and_ business 
firms held about $70,000,000,000 in savings 
bonds and other federal securities that can 
readily be turned into cash, although they 
are not counted in the dollar supply. 

Government borrowing from banks 
during wartime is responsible for the 
growth in the money supply. Government 
securities were sold to banks, which paid 
for them by crediting deposits to the Treas- 
ury. Under this process, up went total 
deposits and, in consequence, up went the 
money supply. 

This trend has ceased, but other influ- 
ences continue to add to dollar volume. 

Bank loans to private borrowers are 
increasing, and the effect is the same. When 
individuals and businesses borrow, banks 
credit deposits to their accounts, so up 
again go deposits and the volume of money. 

The result of these transactions is that 
the country has to live with a large money 
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supply and must learn how to handle it. 

The Government has stopped adding 
to the supply but cannot reduce the volume 
of dollars very much until much of the debt 
is paid off, or until federal securities are 
transferred from banks to private investors. 
Either course, at best, is a long process. 

Business, meanwhile, needs loans. In- 
dustries are expanding and re-equipping, 
merchants are building inventories, con- 
sumers are buying new homes, new auto- 
mobiles, new refrigerators and other goods. 
All of this requires credit, and, as credit 
expands, so does the dollar supply. 

The prospect that the dollar supply can- 
not shrink importantly through debt re- 
tirement, and may rise from business de- 
mands, is prompting officials to take a new 
look at the $163,200,000,000 in what 
amounts to cold cash, and to appraise the 
possible effects on prices and production. 

Spending habits are being studied for 
their possible effects on prices. A price 
boom of colossal proportions could be gen- 
erated if people begin to turn over their 
money rapidly, but to date the turnover 
rate of money has been declining. In 1920, 
the total volume of U.S. spending was 2.1 
times the money supply. By 1940, the 
turnover rate had dropped to 1.45 times the 
supply, and last year the turnover rate went 
down to 1.25 times the supply of money. 

This trend suggests that money is not 
being used as actively as in the past. Al- 
most two dollars are needed today to do 
the work of one dollar in 1920. The tend- 
ency of money to turn over at a slower 
pace indicates that more dollars may be 
needed to support high business activity. 

Prices also are found by experience to 
be influenced by factors other than the 
money supply. A doubled money supply 
during the first World War failed to cushion 
the shock of the 1920-21 depression, when 
prices fell 37 per cent. A further growth 
in the money supply between 1921 and 
1929 was accompanied by a 2 per cent 
drop in wholesale prices. Prices failed to 
respond to a deliberate increase in money 
volume during the New Deal, and, dur- 
ing and since the war, price rises lagged 
behind increases in the volume of money. 
Furthermore, prices are expected to drop 
in the next 12 months, despite a record 
supply of dollars. 

Productive capacity of U.S. industry is 
another factor that promises to offset the 
influence of an inflated money supply. In 
this respect, the U.S. differs from other 





countries, where production is physically 
unable to match the purchasing power 
created by increased amounts of money, 
Recent price rises are attributed more to 
the shortage of goods than to the abun. 
dance of money, but the ability of industry 
to fill the demand is being demonstrated, 
A dollar, thus, is likely to be able to buy 
more 12 months from now than today, even 
though more dollars may be floating around, 
Price supports, however, are to be ex- 
pected from the dollar supply. The pres- 
ence of $163,200,000,000 in spendable cash 
is a sign that this money will be spent when 
its owners think that prices are right. In 
this respect, the money supply is viewed 
as some insurance against a violent price 
collapse and as an influence against a re- 
turn to the prewar level of prices. 
Uncontrolled money, nevertheless, is 
being regarded both by federal officials and 


—Ford 


CASH IN THE HAND 
... the turnover rate was declining 
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by private bankers as a possible danger. 
No immediate explosion is expected, but 
there are real fears that the huge volume 
oi money could be used at the top of the 
next boom to stimulate damaging specula- 
tion. It is to guard against such develop- 
ments that money problems are being re- 
""Vajor concern is to be found in bank 
holdings of Government securities. The na- 
tion's banking system now holds $115,- 
700,000,000 in Government obligations, 
compared with prewar holdings of $24,300,- 
90,000. That makes the nation’s banks 
almost independent of any credit controls 
that the Federal Reserve System can ex- 
ercise, 

A base for a vast credit inflation is 
provided by these banking assets. A com- 
mercial bank, for example, can sell a $1,000 
Treasury certificate to a Federal Reserve 
Bank and use the proceeds as a reserve for 
a $6,000 loan to a customer. Banking law 
requires reserves against deposits in the 
ratio of about one to six. 

The Federal Reserve System at present 
stands ready to buy all Government securi- 
ties offered for sale, so the expansion of 
bank credit is easy to obtain. This policy 
is followed in order to support the price of 
Government securities, so that the Treas- 
uy can keep interest rates low, and 
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thereby reduce the cost of carrying the 
$260,000,000,000 public debt. 

Remedies for this situation are being 
suggested by the governors of the Federal 
Reserve Board and by other banking 
groups. 

Private bankers have suggested that 
the Federal Reserve System remove its 
peg from short-term Treasury securities, 
which now are held at a price to yield seven 
eighths of 1 per cent interest. They reason 
that this action would have a_ twofold 
effect. 

One effect would be to increase interest 
rates, thereby discouraging the tendency 
to borrow. Another effect would be to in- 
duce banks to hold short-term Treasury 
obligations instead of selling them to Re- 
serve Banks and thereby expanding the 
credit base. This action also would increase 
the cost of carrying the large public debt. 

Federal Reserve governors have sug- 
gested three alternate plans. One would 
authorize the Board to increase reserves 
required of banks. This would force banks 
to sell securities to Reserve Banks without 
adding to their capacity to loan money. A 
second proposal would limit loaning capac- 
ity by requiring banks to keep a “sec- 
ondary reserve” against deposits in the 
form of short-term Treasury issues. The 
third suggestion would put a limit on the 





































‘ long-term bonds that 


banks could hold. 
This would discour- 
age bank selling of 
short-term obligations 
in order to buy long- 
term bonds and add- 
ing to the credit base 
in the process. 

Each of these sug- 
gestions is aimed at 
putting a damper on 
any possible credit in- 
flation. None would 
reduce the present vol- 
ume of dollars. That 
is likely to be at- 
tempted by Treasury 
repurchases of bonds 
from banks whenever 
budget surpluses per- 
mit, and by shifting 
bonds from banks to 
private investors, who 
would not regard 
them as money. Ac- 
tually, a large money 
supply promises to 
continue for years and 
to grow whenever 
Treasury borrowing is 
forced again. 
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HELP TO CHURCH-SCHOOL PUPILS: 
TREND SET BY SUPREME COURT 


Ruling That Students Shouldn‘t Be Denied Assistance Because of Faith 


Dissents of four Justices 
who fear latest decision as 
step to established religion 


Any legal barriers that may have 
stood in the way of State aid to church 
schools are going down. The Supreme 
Court now holds that the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which Thomas 
Jefferson and James Madison insisted up- 
on, does not prevent such help. Bitter 
political and religious battles lie ahead for 
many States in the effort of schools to 
get that aid. 

A five-to-four decision by the Supreme 
Court, holding that States may provide 
for the transportation of children to Cath- 
olic parochial schools, set aside the old 
inhibition against State aid for pupils in 
church schools. The Court decided that 
such aid violates neither the constitutional 
doctrine of keeping church and state sep- 
arate nor the decree against using public 
funds for private purposes. 

Even in the Court, the legal battle was 
hard fought. In three separate opinions, 
the Justices argued vigorously over the 
question of separation of church and state. 
Six States, three religious sects, the Civil 
Liberties Union and one labor union had 
filed briefs on one side or the other. 

In the wake of the decision, the way 
now is open for broader types of State 
aid for church schools. 

The decision put the Court’s seal of ap- 
proval upon the activities of 16 States and 
the District of Columbia which, in one way 
or another, help to provide the same sort 
of transportation for the pupils of church 
schools that they give to the pupils of 
public schools. Six States are providing 
free text-books for the pupils of church 
schools. And the fight for more help from 
public funds for the pupils of church 
schools is moving steadily forward. 

Three decisions helped to pave the 
way for the present situation. They now 
support the appeals for a broadening of 
help for private schools from State funds. 

In 1925, the Supreme Court gave legal 
status to private and parochial schools. It 
held that parents might not be compelled 
to send their children to public schools un- 
der compulsory-school-attendance laws. 
They may send their youngsters to private 
or religious schools if they wish. 

In 1929, the Court ruled that States 
may provide free textbooks for children in 
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private and parochial schools. The books 
are the same as used by students in public 
schools; title to the books is retained by 
the State and the books are loaned to the 
students. The Court said that all schools 
were treated alike and the common interest 
was safeguarded. 

Now, the States also may _ provide 
transportation. That is the most recent 
decision, involving the right of a township 
in New Jersey to repay parents of church- 
school pupils for the money they spent as 
bus fare. 

The bus-transportation issue involves 
many States. 

The 16 States that in one way or 
another authorize or require the transpor- 
tation of private and church-school pupils 
at public expense are California, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
sourl, Montana, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Oregon and Rhode 
Island. The District of Columbia also fits 
into this group. 

Two States, Colorado and Minnesota, 
have laws which State officials say may 
be construed as permitting such transpor- 
tation at State expense. 

Three States, Maine, North Dakota 
and South Dakota, have laws that have 
been interpreted by attorneys general or 
courts as forbidding such transportation. 





Twelve States, either by specific Jap. 
guage or by implication, appear to restrict 
transportation to public-school pupils only. 
These are Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ida. 
ho, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Caro. 
lina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia. 

Nine States have statutes that lawyers 
say might be interpreted as permitting 
such transportation, but without any offi. 
cial ruling on the subject. These are 
Arizona, Kansas, Mississippi, Connecticut, 
Nevada, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia 
and Wyoming. 

Six States recently have been the scenes 
of litigation and political strife over the 
question. In Delaware and Oklahoma the 
legislatures sought to provide transporta- 
tion for private and church-school pupils 
but were blocked by court decisions under 
the State constitutions. Iowa, Texas and 
Washington have been targets of litiga- 
tion. Wisconsin submitted a constitutional 
amendment to the people at the last elec- 
tion to provide for church-school trans- 
portation, and it was voted down. 

Textbooks. The six States that supply 
free textbooks to parochial schools on the 
basis of the 1929 Supreme. Court decision 
are Kansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Oregon and West Virginia. 

A drive for broader support from the 
States and from the Federal Government 
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OFF TO SCHOOL 
... three green lights since 1925 
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—Bachrach 


JUSTICE BLACK 


for private and church schools was clear- 
ly forecast in the briefs that formed a 
part of the arguments in the New Jer- 
sey case. 

Nefense attorneys for the school board 
sid that, if the Court struck down the 
New Jersey law, it would make it harder 
for other States to provide transportation 
for private and church-school pupils. They 
pointed out that the Federal Government 
included parochial schools in its school- 
lunch program. 

Catholic organizations took the point 
of view, in a supporting brief, that church 
schools are an integral part of the American 
school system and that for States to aid 
them could not but serve the public wel- 
fare. 

Baptists and Seventh Day Adventists 
said in briefs opposing payment of bus 
fare that, if the fare could be paid, States 
might pay other expenses for the main- 
tenance of such schools. 

The New Jersey case arose out of 
the decision by the board of education of 
Ewing Township to repay parents for the 
cost of transporting 21 pupils to the Tren- 
ton and Pennington high schools and the 
Trenton Catholic schools by way of public 
carriers. 

The action was taken under authority 
of the New Jersey law which permits 
boards of education to arrange for the 
carriage of children to and from schools 
that are not operated for profit. 

Under the Ewing Township resolution, 
$357 was paid to parents. The religion of 
the Catholic Church was taught at the 
schools that the children attended. A 
Catholic priest was superintendent of these 
schools. These were the facts that were sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Court. 

The majority opinion, written by As- 
soclate Justice Hugo L. Black, said that a 
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—Harris & Ewing 
JUSTICE JACKSON 
Even in the Court, the legal battle was hard fought, with three separate decisions resulting 











—Harris & Ewing 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
A concept changed 


State had a right to provide transporta- 
tion only for children attending public 
schools, but that the Court should be care- 
ful, in protecting the people of New Jersey 
against State-established churches, that it 
did not prevent the State from extending 
the benefits of its public-welfare legislation 
to all citizens without regard to their 
religion. 

The Justice drew an analogy between the 
bus service and the provision of fire and 
police protection. He said it obviously was 
not the purpose of the First Amendment 
to prohibit these services, and added: 
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JUSTICE RUTLEDGE 


“Tt appears that the parochial schools 
meet New Jersey’s requirements. The State 
contributes no money to the schools. It 
does not support them. Its legislation as 
applied does no more than provide a general 
program to help parents get their chil- 
dren, regardless of their religion, safely and 
expeditiously to and from _ accredited 
schools.” 

Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson, and 
Justices Stanley F. Reed, William O. 
Douglas and Frank Murphy joined in the 
opinion. 

A dissenting opinion by Associate 
Justice Robert H. Jackson questioned the 
exclusion of pupils who attended schools 
operated for profit. He said all pupils 
should be treated alike. Then he turned 
to the First Amendment: 

“Catholic education is the rock on which 
the whole structure rests and to render. tax 
aid to its church school is indistinguish- 
able to me from rendering the same aid to 
the church, itself,” Justice Jackson said. 
“The state cannot maintain a church 
and it can no more tax its citizens to 
furnish free carriage to those who attend 
a church.” 

Associate Justices Wiley Rutledge, Felix 
Frankfurter and Harold Burton joined his 
dissent. Then Justice Rutledge wrote a 
second dissent of his own in which he told 
the story of the long fight of Jefferson and 
Madison for separation of church and 
state. He said the present case was only 
the first step in the direction of an estab- 
lished religion. 

“No more unjust nor discriminatory in 
fact is it to deny attendants at religious 
schools the cost of their transportation 
than it is to deny them tuitions, suste- 
nance for their teachers, or any other ex- 
pense which others receive at public cost,” 
he said. 
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A Rise in Postage Ahead? 
Effort to Reduce Deficits 


Chief Source of $300,000,000 Operating Losses 
In Carrying of Magazines, Newspapers. Parcels 


Prospect that profitable 
rates for first class and 
air mail will be continued 


Taxpayers are providing a subsidy of 
$300,000,000 a year to help carry the U.S. 
mails. This subsidy, on the basis of official 
calculations, is going largely to special 
users of the mails. 

Postal rates will have to be raised if 
the record deficit between income and 
costs is to be reduced. The 3-cent-an-ounce 
rate for carrying letters by first-class mail 
is expected to be maintained, and not drop 
back to 2 cents on July 1, as provided by 
present law. Air-mail rates are to be main- 
tained at 5 cents an ounce. An effort is to 
be made to raise rates on magazines, news- 
papers and other second-class mail. Parcel- 
post rates may be increased. So may rates 
for third-class mail, which includes much 
direct-by-mail advertising. 

Postal officials state that the largest mail 
subsidy is going to magazines, newspapers, 
books and other publications. A major bat- 
tle is indicated, however, if Congress tries 
to raise rates in this field. 

Income from mail service is staying 
near record wartime levels, and adds up to 
about $1,200,000,000 a year, against $754,- 
955,000 in 1939. Mail business is booming. 

Outgo, however, has shot up much 
faster than income. Pay increases to 
postal employes last year added about 
$350,000,000 to costs. Costs now run about 
$1,500,000,000 a year, leaving a deficit of 
$300,000,000 to be paid by taxpayers. 

In a period when Congress is looking 
for ways to save money, this deficit attracts 
attention. The accompanying chart shows 
how the spread between postal income and 
outgo has risen in recent years. 

Sources of the deficit, as computed 
by the Post Office Department, follow: 

Newspapers enjoy the largest mail sub- 
sidy. This subsidy in second-class mail is 
reported for the 1946 fiscal year, which 
ended last June 30, at $83,323,000. 

Magazines received service that cost 
$38,818,000 more than their publishers 
paid in postage. A congressional commit- 
tee already is pointing to Post Office data 
showing that 15 large magazines, out of 
the 24,413 using the second-class mail, ac- 
count for about one fourth of the loss on 
all second-class mail. The data indicated 
an annual loss of around $12,000,000 on 
publications issued by one firm alone. 
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Nonprofit publications, and those pub- 
lished by religious groups, fraternal orders 
and labor unions, paid only 10 per cent of 
their handling costs, for a loss of $25,- 
892,000. 

Direct-mail advertising, other unsealed 
printed matter, and merchandise weighing 
less than 8 ounces were carried as third- 
class mail for a loss of $52,142,000. 

Parcel post for goods weighing more 
than 8 ounces, and special rates for books 
and catalogs ran up a loss of $42,415,000. 

Free mail for Government departments 
cost $43,723,000. Congressmen’s franked 
mail cost another $1,014,000. Free mail 
for the blind cost $285,000. 

Money orders showed a loss of $28,- 
865,000. Registration of mail, insurance, 
special delivery, C. O. D. services and post- 
al notes lost another $26,721,000. 

Altogether, the services that lose money 
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lost $347,500,000 in the 1946 fiscal year, 
counting in the cost of selling savings bonds 
and hunting stamps, and other nonpostal 
services. 

First-class mail helps to make up 
these deficits. Letter writers turned in a 
$143,097,000 profit for first-class mail. Air 
mail allowed a profit of $19,416,000. This, 
plus smaller profits on foreign mail, postal 
savings and auto-tax stamps, made up a 
total profit of $199,500,000. The over-all 
deficit was cut to $148,000,000 in the year 
that ended June 30, 1946. In the present 
fiscal year, the deficit is estimated at 
$300,000,000. 

First-class mail is counted on to reduce 
the postal deficit again this year and next 
year. With extension of the 3-cent rate 
on letters beyond the July 1 deadline, the 
1948 deficit may be held to $287,000,000, 
If Congress failed to extend the 3-cent rate, 
the deficit next year would reach $350,- 
000,000. 

Higher rates will be resisted, as in the 
past, by most publishers, by mail-order 
houses and others with an interest in low 
postal rates. The Post Office traditionally 
loses money, showing a profit in only eight 
years in the last 120 years. Losses sky- 
rocket in depressions, but they are the 
highest in history today despite a boom- 
time flow of mail. 


Source: Post Office Department 
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Presiclent’s Week. 








FIRMNESS ON BUDGET PROPOSALS 


Support of Army-Navy Opposition to Reduction of Spending Plans 


Search for an Ambassador 
to represent us at London. 
Offer to send coal to Britain 


President Truman is not removing him- 
self from consideration as a Democratic 
nominee in 1948. He says he-is doing the 
best job he knows how. His stock is rising 
in public-opinion polls. He is standing pat 
on his budget proposals, despite develop- 
ing G.O. P. plans for bigger cuts. And he 
still is searching for a new Ambassador to 
London to take the place of O. Max Gard- 
ner, who died on the eve of his departure 
for England. 

All of these points were developed in a 
press conference at the White House last 
week. At the time that Mr. Truman was 
speaking, the air was still filled with echoes 
from the Lincoln Day oratory of Repub- 
lican presidential aspirants, and Capitol 
Hill was alive with discussion of the Presi- 
dent’s budget recommendations. 

Presidency. The question about Mr. 
Truman’s plans for 1948 arose from the 
recent New York speech by Robert E. 
Hannegan, Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, in which he proposed 
that the Democrats name Mr. Truman as 
their 1948 candidate. The President was 
asked if he would accept Mr. Hannegan’s 
nomination. 

The President had expected the ques- 
tion. He replied with a statement: 

“T intend to continue to act in this of- 
fice as the agent of the American people, 
without regard to my personal political for- 
tune... . J As President of the United States 
Iam guided by a simple formula: to do in 
all cases, from day to day, without regard 
to narrow political considerations, what 
seems to me to be best for the welfare of 
all our people.” 

At the time that Mr. Truman made 
the statement, the public-opinion polls 
showed that 48 per cent of the people ap- 
prove of the way he is handling his job. 
His standing had risen 16 points since the 
low point of last October. 

Budget. The President was asked what 
comment he had to make on the $6,000,- 
000,000 cut that Republicans have pro- 
posed to make in his budgetary recommen- 
dations for the next year. The matter is 
being threshed out in Congress, and Army 
and Navy officials say national defense— 
including a universal-training program, 
which has brought pickets to the White 
House—will be imperiled by such a cut. 

Mr. Truman said the $37,400,000,000 
budget that he sent to Congress is the 
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—Acme 
PRESIDENT & THE ARCHBISHOP 
... @ bearded kiss 


amount needed to run the Government. He 
endorsed the contention of Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson that national de- 
fense will be hard hit if the cuts are made. 

Mr. Lilienthal. A substantial opposi- 
tion to confirmation of Mr. Lilienthal, for- 
mer director of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, as chairman of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission developed 
among Republicans in the Senate. This 





—Harris & Ewing 
PICKETS AT WHITE HOUSE 
... 4 fiery protest 


gave rise to rumors that new pressures 
were being applied to induce the President 
to withdraw Mr. Lilienthal’s nomination 
and avoid a protracted fight. 

Asked for comment on the Lilienthal 
case, Mr. Truman said that Mr. Lilienthal 
was fully and thoroughly equipped for the 
position for which he had been nominated 
and would have presidential backing all the 
way through. The President said Senator 
McKellar’s charges that Mr. Lilienthal is 
a Communist are absolutely unfounded. He 
deviated from his usual practice to say 
the reporters could quote him on that. 

Ambassador. Mr. Truman said he still 
is looking for a new Ambassador to Lon- 
don. He ruled out the possibilities that 
General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Secretary of the Navy James For- 
restal or Under Secretary of State William 
L. Clayton might get the job. 

Dealing with another phase of British 
relations, Mr. Truman said in a statement 
that the United States stands ready to do 
everything in its power to relieve the 
British people in their present fuel emer- 
gency. The President said no request had 
been received for help and that it would 
take a minimum of 15 days to ship coal 
from this country to England. 

“There are, however,” he added, “a 
number of colliers at sea in the vicinity of 
the British Isles carrying coal to other 
European countries. It may be possible to 
divert some of these colliers to British 
ports.” 

A prompt reply came from the British 
Prime Minister, Clement Attlee, saying 
that, while the British appreciated the 
offer, they would not like to see coal di- 
verted from the hard-hit countries of 
Europe, where it is needed just as badly as 
in Britain. 

Numerous visitors found their way in- 
to the working quarters of the President 
during the week. A few of them were: 

LaVerne F. Hall of Westby, Wis., the 
national champion 4-H Club boy, who 
came to thank the President for a sterling- 
silver set he got with the championship. 

Tomas Berreta, President-elect of Uru- 
guay, who dropped in for lunch. Mr. 
Truman said he found Senor Berreta a 
charming gentleman, although their con- 
versation was limited since neither spoke 
the other’s language. 

Archbishop Athenagoras of New York, 
head of the Greek Orthodox Church in 
America, who gave the President a 
bearded kiss on the forehead after present- 
ing him with the Grand Cross of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 
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“In proportion as the structure of @ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vine Unirtedte 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Edit, poges 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and tl pal. ne 





A LABOR 


st 


The inside story of a labor dispute of major im- 
portance was uncovered last week in a hearing by 
the Committee on Education and Labor of the House 
of Representatives. 

Spokesmen for both sides endeavored to explain why 
a business employing about 1,600 people ceased op- 
eration on January 31 after a strike of three months. 

The employer was a company publishing the Phila- 
delphia Record and two Camden, N. J., dailies, owned 
by J. David Stern. He has been for years an editorial 
champion of the New Deal and of the Democratic 
Party in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The employes 
were members of the American Newspaper Guild, a 
CIO organization of employes who work on newspa- 
pers. The national union consists of local units in vari- 
ous cities with members including writers, advertis- 
ing solicitors, bookkeepers, clerks—in fact, employes of 
all departments of publishing companies with the ex- 
ception, generally speaking, of mechanical depart- 
ments, whose workers usually are members of AFL 
craft unions. 

After a strike in which the union engaged in mass 
picketing at Camden and brought to its side workers 
from the shipyards and other industrial unions to help 
them stop by physical force delivery of abbreviated 
editions of the papers, edited and issued by a small 
staff which remained loyal to the management, the 
publishing property was suddenly sold on January 31 
last to a competitor. 

Newspapers for sale: First there were outcries of 
“monopoly” from the union side, it being argued that 
the Philadelphia Bulletin, which made the purchase, 
was gobbling up a competitor. Actually, the formal 
announcement of the sale said The Bulletin was hold- 
ing the assets and was ready to sell the suspended 
newspapers to any prospective owners who cared to 
buy them. The one exception was the decision to re- 
tain the Sunday edition of The Record, as The Bulle- 
tin had been published only six days in the evening 
previously and now enters into competition on Sun- 
day mornings with the Philadelphia Inquirer, which 
was, of course, already issuing both daily and Sunday 
editions. 


UNION TRAGEDY 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 










































Who wants to buy the two Camden newspapers 
and the six-day morning Philadelphia Record? Th 
union says the strike is still on and this means, “Who 
wants to buy a strike?” 

Attacking the weaker competitor: The Hous 
Committee members interrogated the witnesses ex. 
tensively. On the one side, the union spokesmen said 
the employer was a nervous man or that he deliber. 
ately sold at a profit his valuable assets or that he 
“refused to bargain” or that he was unreasonable with 
respect to arbitration or mediation. On the other side, 
the employer said he was dealing with a union which 
he had befriended from the start—he was the first pub- 
lisher in America to sign a contract with the writers ¥ 
union a decade ago. He added that he was paying bet- 
ter wages than his competitors in Philadelphia and 
that he was picked on. He implied that his troubles F# 
began when he started editorially to attack commv- 
nism. He insisted that his stronger competitor was not i 
subjected to a strike when refusing to meet the same 
demands and that he had made the union a very good? 
offer of wage increases which had been rejected. 

In response to questions by Committee members, it F 
was brought out that Mr. Stern was paying wages as 
good as if not better than any other newspaper in 
Philadelphia and that the union demands in certain 
classifications were for wages higher than those paid, 
for instance, on the successful Philadelphia Bulletin. 

There was some testimony as to whether reporters 
should or should not be considered members of a pro-f 
fession or join with other workers in an industrial 
union. Mr. Stern thought that writers should remainy 
craft union, as was the case years ago when he first 
recognized the union at the time it was part of the 
AFL. He went further and said that no editorial writer 
should be compelled to join any union. 

In the Philadelphia Record was a form of “closed 
shop,” known as a “guild shop.” It was agreed to byf* 
Mr. Stern by contract with the newspaper union. The 
employer is free to hire whom he pleases but, onc 
hired, the employee is compelled by the contract t0 
join the union in 30 days or be discharged. 

While union constitutions are no better or wofs 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 
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the governing codes of many other private organi- 
ations, it does mean that a union can discipline a 
ember for various things and exercise an influence 
ver his activities which, while indirect, may be power- 
,especially since the CIO leaders are working allies 
fthe writers’ union. Mr. Stern seems to think that 
om of the press demands freedom from such en- 
lement for “writers of opinion,” but he said he saw 
- that heqnoobjection to a union of reporters provided they were 
able with mot joined in a union with non-writing emovloyes. 

ther side | The testimony was long and involved. In reading it, 
on which(powever, there is a clear indication of the root of the 
first pub- rouble. It lies in misunderstanding of just what limits 
> writers ere placed upon “collective bargaining.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States in 1937, in 
wholding the constitutionality of the Waener Act, 
uid that an employer was not compelled to agree. He 
ys merely compelled to sit down and consider the 


ie House 
ESSES €x- 
men said 
> deliber- 


ying bet- 
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troubles 


commv- 
- was not #ilion’s views. But the union viewpoint apparently is 
the same tat the employer must give reasons that are satis- 
ery good jectory in the union’s judgment or offer something 


od. better than before—otherwise, it’s a “refusal to bar- 
ain” and can be punished under the Wagner law. 
This, in essence, is compulsion and coercion. It is of 
he same piece as compulsory arbitration except that 
1 certain the latter an impartial mediator or arbitrator pre- 
ose paid nts the decision. Here, economic power and the threat 
Bulletin Malawsuit before the National Labor Relations Board 
s used to force the employer to agree to something 
¢may not feel able for economic reasons to accept. 
ndaaill eunion contends that those economic reasons must 
remelna proved beyond peradventure of a doubt. Mr. Stern 
he fia mplied at one time that the union meetings discussed 
of the ynat was or what was not a fair profit for the property 
bearn—as if this is something the union can prescribe 
y means of its economic power to strike. 


mbers, it 
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paper in 


reporters 
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£ “closed. What about Communists? Another point that arose 
ed to bys with respect to Communists. The union witnesses 
ion. Thefd that this was up to the employer—he did the 
ut, oncpting. But, it was asked in the hearing, once a Com- 
atract to lunist was hired, what was the union’s attitude on 

te admission to the union of such an applicant? The 
or worepokesmen answered that there could then be no dis- 


oth employer and employes lose when sale of struck newspapers ends 
ubor dispute—Congressional investigation uncovers facts but no remedy 





» law—Understanding of limits of ‘collective bargaining’ needed. 


crimination against Communists or anyone else be- 
cause of political or ideological beliefs and that, if the 
employer, subsequent to hiring, discovered he had a 
Communist in his office, the union would fight against 
dismissal of that Communist—presumably it would 
strike if the publisher insisted on discharging a Com- 
munist. ; ; 

This paradox reflects some of the contradictions in 
the whole episode. The union consists of intelligent, 
well-informed men. The employer and his staff are 
intelligent and well-informed. Yet after several years 
of negotiating contracts, a strike results in a serious 
loss to both sides. What can the law do? What failed? 

Resolving honest differences: The answer is that 
in America today we have sincere, honest men who 
believe in a collectivist society and sincere, honest men 
who believe in a system of responsible individualism. 
The one school of thought will inevitably lead us to 
the totalitarian type of government—Communist or 
Fascist—in which all workers are reduced to a stand- 
ardized level and all individual action is governed by 
dictatorial councils or committees of a semi-political 
nature. It presupposes as the premise of class war that 
all employers are bad, or at least that the few good 
employers must be penalized to get at the allegedly 
large number of bad ones. It sets up a constant an- 
tagonism between employer and union. 

The other school of thought relies more and more on 
individual freedom and democratic processes to influ- 
ence human behavior. This means less and less coer- 
cion. It means dependence on morality and honesty in 
human relations as the best basis for getting agreement 
instead of the waging of economic war which results 
in exhaustion for both sides and tragedy. 

Neither strikes nor laws compelling human beings to 
agree constitute the answer. It lies rather in the build- 
ing of a greater faith in the power of God to guide the 
individual and submission by the individual to what 
conscience honestly tells him is right. It is not a matter 
of pride or zeal or personality. It is not a matter of 
who is right but what is right. The quest is not to be 
spurned as fruitless because the road to the goal is long 
or tortuous. 




















HE TARIFF WALL that stands between U.S. markets 
Tina goods from abroad is to be reduced again. 

As the Pictogram shows, that wall has been coming 
down. Before 1934, the trend was up. Tariffs were raised 
in 1922. They were raised more sharply in 1930, by the 
Smoot-Hawley Act. Since 1934, however, tariff cuts were 
permitted through executive action, with these results: 

The tariff wall has been lowered by 31 per cent, on the 
average, since 1934. 

Smoot-Hawley rates, applied to 1939 imports, would 
have averaged 48 per cent of the value of dutiable goods. 

Present rates would average 33 per cent of the value 
of 1939 imports. 

New cuts, soon to be negotiated, would lower that 
average to 161% per cent, assuming duties were trimmed 


24 





by the full 50 per cent allowed in the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

Biggest tariff cuts under the reciprocal trade program 
have been in farm products, in liquors, wines and spirits, 
and in sugar and molasses. For these groups tariff re 
ductions have averaged between 41 and 48 per cent. 

As for the future, some 3,000 articles have been tagged 
for possible duty cuts. Any such reductions would fall 
hardest on textile articles and on nonferrous-metal items, 
such as nickel products and watches. 

A tariff cut of one half would mean that cotton goods 
and wool and woolen goods from abroad could capture 
four times as big a slice of the U.S. market as they held 
in 1939, on the basis of official L Tariff Commission 
estimates. Nonferrous metals and ferroalloys from 
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PRESENT 
TARIFF RATE 
(AVERAGE) 
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abroad would be likely to increase their share of the 
U.S. market to 31 per cent, from 12 per cent in 1939. 

Tariff cuts, accordingly, are being opposed strongly 
by those industries that stand to lose the most from 
competition with cheap-labor producers from abroad. 

Duty cuts are being supported by industries that 
depend on foreign raw materials, or on foreign markets 
for sales. Lower tariff walls are favored, by some, as the 
only means of opening U.S. markets so other nations can 
get U.S. dollars to pay for U.S. goods and loans. 

A new approach to tariff cuts now is to be taken by 
the U.S. Instead of negotiating individually, the State 
Department is proposing a single pact to be signed by 
19 nations at a trade conference at Geneva in April. 

Through this round-robin agreement, the State De- 
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partment hopes to trade the U.S. market for textiles, 
farm products, metal products and other items for 
broader foreign markets for U.S. machinery, automo- 
biles, tires, motion pictures and raw cotton. Also, in 
exchange for tariff reductions by the U.S., this country 
hopes to get more, lenient import quotas and looser 
exchange controls from other governments. 

Another aim in the round-robin negotiations is to 
secure the same concessions in all countries that one 
country might be willing to give to U.S. products. The 
United States already does this by promising to treat 
all nations as favorably as any one nation is treated when 
tariff cuts are granted. Finally, the State Department 
intends to use the trade agreement as a basis for an 
International Trade Organization to be set up in 1948. 
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ag YOUR profits ? 


WARNING: Keep your eye on 
controllable costs—or profits may suffer plenty. 
Many a long-accepted expense can be sharply 
reduced by simplifying systems and procedures 
throughout your business. 


EXAMPLE: Here’s what one firm gained by switch- 
ing to a Kardex-simplified sales control system: 


1 Closer control over accounts . . . sharper concen- 
tration on profitable accounts, a reduction in sell- 
ing expense on “deadwood”. 


2 Executive time saved by a picture comparison of 
facts that eliminates digging for information 
about quota, credit, customer follow-up. 


3 Clerical time saved in preparing sales-to-quota 
figures. A new device computes percentages as an 
automatic by-product of Kardex signalling. 


Whether your costs are high in sales... purchasing 
. .. production . . . personnel . . . or inventory, 
RemingtonRandsystemscanslash your controllable 
costs. Call our local office for free 96-page systems 
analysis Graph-A-Matic Management Control. Or 
write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., N Y 10. 


Reninglon Rond 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 








Pro and Con 
of National Issues 


Succession Plan 
For Presidency: 
Views of Editors 


The nation’s editors appear to be about 
evenly divided on President Truman’s 
proposal to change the line of presidential 
succession, when there is no Vice Presi. 
dent, from the Secretary of State to the 
Speaker of the House. While none of those 
commenting objects to the possibility of 
Secretary George Marshall succeeding to 
the Presidency, if Mr. Truman should die 
in office, many support the Truman view 
that the Presidency should go to an 
elective official rather than to a presiden- 
tial appointee. 

Opponents of the change hold that the 
Secretary of State is likely to be better 
qualified for the Presidency than the 
Speaker of the House. 

The “good sense” of the proposal, in 
the opinion of the Akron Beacon Journal 
(Ind.) , justifies its approval by Congress, 
aside from the fact that “here is a route 
by which the Republicans might move 
into the White House before 1949.” 

“An unbiased study of the principle in- 
volved,” says the Boston Traveler (Rep.), 
“can lead only to the conviction that an 
elected officer and not an appointed one 
should be second in line-of presidential 
succession and that the Speaker of the 
House is the logical man.” 

“Truman is surely right,” agrees the 
San Francisco Chronicle (Ind.-Rep.), “in 
contending that a President should be 
elected by the people, if only in a congres- 
sional district, rather than be appointed by 
his predecessor.” This paper goes further 
to suggest that Congress invest the Speaker 
with all the functions of the Vice Presi- 
dency, including the presidency of the 
Senate, when there is no Vice President. 

A constitutional question is involved in 
the proposed change, according to the 
Hartford Courant (Rep.), since the Con- 
stitution stipulates that Congress may 
only say “what officer shall act as Presi- 
dent,” whereas, the paper points out, 
neither the Speaker of the House nor the 
President pro tempore of the Senate is an 
officer of the Government or, indeed, even 
is required by the Constitution to be a 
nember of one of those bodies. And, “if the 
personal equation is to be considered,” this 
paper “would sooner have had a President 
from among the Secretaries of State since 
1886 than from among the Speakers of the 
House.” 

“It is often true that the Secretary of 
State is a man of wider administrative 
experience and broader vision and_intel- 
lectual interests than the Speaker of the 
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House.” says the Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
Journal (Ind.-Dem.) , but, it argues, some 
Presidents “are apt to select men . . . who 
would not make good all-around Govern- 
ment administrators.” That paper is op- 
nosed to “allowing a grave flaw to remain 
in the structure of our system of represent- 
ative democratic government.” 

“The chances are that most people would 
prefer Secretary Marshall to Joseph W. 
Martin, Speaker of the House and next in 
line after Mr. Truman under the proposed 
succession measure,” says the Cincinnati 
Enquirer (Ind.). “But that is not of major 
significance.” The Enquirer favors the 
change on the ground that “it is surely 
better to draw upon legislative leaders, 
rather than Cabinet officers, in providing 
for the succession to the highly political 
office of President,” so as “to insure that 
the Presidency would always be filled by an 
individual who has been chosen to some 
office previously by popular vote.” 

But requirements for the Presidency “are 
not adeptness at parliamentary maneuvers 
or extreme party regularity or mastery of 
political machinations,” argues the Nash- 
ville Tennessean (Ind.-Dem.). They are, 
rather, “administrative ability, 
originality and independence, knowledge of 
foreign problems .. .” and, “compared with 
the Speakers, the Secretaries of State have 
more nearly met these standards.” 


vision, 


“Truman’s recommendation deserves 
much serious consideration,” the Barre 
(Vt.) Daily Times (Ind.-Rep.) believes, 
because “there would be far less chance of 
manipulation if the choice for the Presi- 
dency should descend to the Speaker of 
the House, with the next in line to be the 
presiding officer of the Senate.” 

“In 1944 the people chose a Democratic 
\dministration to hold office for four 
vears,” the Philadelphia Bulletin (Ind.) 
points out. “It would not be following the 
will of the voters if an accident to the Presi- 
dent were to turn the White House over to 
the opposing party without consulting the 
electorate.” 

A proposal by Senator Brien McMahon 
‘Dem.), of Connecticut, that the presi- 
dential electors chosen at the preceding 
national election select a President if the 
country should lose both President and 
Vice President is seconded by the Hartford 
Times (Ind.-Dem.) as meeting the objec- 
tions to both the present system and vari- 
substitutes. “It would 
virtually assure,” this paper observes, “that 
the Presidency would remain within the 
party to which the people had entrusted 
the executive department in the previous 
national election.” 


ous proposed 


Any change in the present system should 
be made “only after careful study,” in the 
opinion of the New London (Conn.) Eve- 
ning Day (Ind.-Rep.) , which suggests “two 
Vice Presidents—a First and a Second Vice 
President—elected by the people, one to 
act as assistant to the President, the other 
to carry out the duties usually handled 
by the Vice President at present.” 
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To protect your product in handling from factory to 
user, perfect fit is essential. The product must be 


held snugly, and box parts join accurately. 


Gaylord Boxes give added protection through closer 
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TOLEDOS today meet industry’s demands for greater. 
accuracy in controlling ‘costs... ail..the way through 
production! Me m 
Whatever your quality or cost-control ‘problems 
in weighing, counting, force-measuring, batching or_ 
testing... Look to Toledo! At Toledo—you get:the “. 
broad background of engineering know-how that has “\ 
designed the world’s most complete line of scales. 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


TOLEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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—___- QUESTION —_ 
of the Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Do you favor a greater percentage 
reduction of tax for persons of small 
incomes than for persons with larger 
incomes? 


Congress is studying various formu- 
las to be used in lowering individual 
income taxes. Because of the nation- 
wide importance of this question, The 
United States News asked business- 
men, tax experts and farm leaders for 
their views. 

Answers are printed herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 


J. Luther Cleveland 


New York, N.Y.; Chairman of the Board, 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 


answers: 

No. If tax revision this year is to be 
limited to either a uniform percentage 
reduction in rates, or large percentage cuts 
in the rates for small incomes, a uniform 
reduction is preferable. 

A thorough revision of both Government 
spending policies and the entire tax struc- 
ture should not be postponed. With prac- 
tically “full” employment, no tax reduc- 
tion should be made which would risk a 
budget deficit. The standard of living of 
persons with small incomes is_ vitally 
affected by the efficiency of Government, 
and by the jobs created by capital in- 
vested from higher incomes. A tax policy 
of “soak the rich and get the votes” is as 
politically dangerous as it is economically 
unsound. 


Hughston M. McBain 


Chicago, Ill.; President, Marshall Field & 
Co.; Vice President and Director, Chicago 
Association of Commerce, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


Everyone should share the cost of gov- 
ernment, but, when we condone taking a 
far greater percentage of the results of 
one man’s labor than his neighbor’s, per- 
haps, unknowingly, we are approaching 
that principle of Communism which ad- 
vocates identical benefits for everyone, 
regardless of individual effort and accom- 
plishment. Our original heritage—equal 
opportunity—gave everyone the chance to 
get rich if the goods he produced or the 
services he rendered benefited enough of 
his fellow men to induce them to ask for 
more. 

If we continue to widen the present 
disproportionate tax practices, whether 
in setting original levies or in reducing 
present rates, the ultimate result will be 
a collectivistic kind of society in which 
everybody gets exactly the same benefits 
irrespective of his own efforts and in which 
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all financial incentives to do a beiter job 
will become permanently destroyed. 


Jacob S. Potofsky 
New York, N.Y.; General President, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America 
(CIO), 


answers: 

The maintenance of a healthy national 
economy requires an increase in the pur- 
chasing power of the great mass of our 
people whose real incomes have been 
sharply curtailed by mounting living 
costs. An “across the board” percentage 
reduction in income taxes will result in 
large increases in the expendable incomes 
of upper-bracket taxpayers, while giving 
little or no relief to low income groups 
where the need is greatest. 

I therefore favor a revision in our tax 
structure completely exempting all family 
incomes up to the level required to main- 
tain a minimum standard of living, with 
any further reductions graduated in ac- 
cordance with incomes. 


Garrard B. Winston 


New York, N.Y.; Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, 1923-27, 
answers: 

If we assume that taxes are intended 
solely for the production of federal reve- 
nue and not for social reform, then tax 
rates should be fixed to produce the most 
revenue with the least disturbance to the 
economy of the free-enterprise system. 

Certainly rates in the upper brackets are 
too high, and more effective revenue- 
producing rates would be lower. How much 
lower is difficult to determine. If the New 
York subway fare is raised from 5 to 10 
cents, the subways will have nearly double 
their present revenue, but if the fare is 
made 50 cents, the revenues would surely 
be less than those received from a 5-cent 
fare. Somewhere between 5 and 50 cents is 
what “the traffic will bear.” So, in tax 
rates, there is more revenue in the long run 
at lower-than-present surtaxes, whereas 
reduction in the lower rates simply reduces 
revenue without stimulating new income. 


James W. Martin 


Lexington, Ky.; President, National Tax 
Association; Director, Bureau of Business 
Research and Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; Consultant, U.S. 
Treasury, Since 1941, 

answers: 

Convinced that taxes should not be 
reduced at the present time, I regard the 
character of the desirable reduction as a 
problem which can be deferred. Unless 
conditions are different than can now be 
anticipated, I should think that, when 
deflation sets in, the first form of relief 
might well be to the low income group 
through reduction of certain excises. 

This is my opinion; the National Tax 
Association takes no position on the point. 
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Old Smuggler Scotch Whisky is composed and 
nurtured with patience and scruple... and is distin- 
guished by great softness and delicacy of flavour. 
Blended and bottled in Dumbarton, Scotland. 


From Scotland for 69 Years 
Blended Scotch Whisky + 86 proof 
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STORY OF ‘CAPTURE’ OF A UNION 


Allis-Chalmers Charge That Communists Forcibly Run Plant Local 


10-year history of strikes, 
violence on picket lines 
and bullying of workers 


The story behind the 10-month-old Allis- 
Chalmers strike in Milwaukee, as told by 
the company, now is before Congress. It 
is a typical story of how Communists in- 
filtrate mto a union, eventually gain con- 
trol, then use it for their own purposes. 

The story is of particular interest to a 
Congress seeking ways and means of curb- 
ing strikes, since strikes and threats of 
strikes have occurred at the Milwaukee 
plant almost every year since 1937. In that 
year, the company contends, the Commu- 
nists gained control of the local union of 
the United Auto Workers, now on strike 
against the company. 

What Congress heard was an account by 
Allis-Chalmers’ Vice President Harold W. 
Story, in testimony before the Senate La- 
bor Committee. Mr. Story’s case history 
is the one that follows: 

In the beginning, Communist Party 
members led a campaign to oust an AFL 
local and install a CIO union in the plant. 
A Communist “cell” had been operating in 
the plant since 1929. A Young Commu- 
nist League unit became active. Commu- 
nist schools, Mr. Story reports, had a close 
tie-up with the new UAW Local 248. 
Communist movies were shown to the 
membership. Communist speakers were 
heard frequently at the meetings. 

Strikes have been threatened by the 
local each year since 1937, except in those 
years when Russia was at war against Ger- 
many. Strikes were called in 1939, 1941 
and 1946. The Navy claimed its destroyer 
program was delayed more than six months 
because of the 1941 strike. At that time, 














the Communists were accused of trying to 
stall America’s defense program because 
of the Hitler-Stalin pact. 

Fraudulent strike ballots, Mr. Story 
says, were used by the local. Court ree- 
ords are cited to show that union officials 
admitted that 2,200 ballots in a 1941 strike 
vote were fraudulent. In the 1946 strike- 
authorization vote, he reports, no attempt 
was made to check voters to see that they 
were union members or to protect the 
secrecy of the ballot. 

Picket-line violence also is charged by 
Mr. Story. He says that known Commu- 
nists are responsible for fomenting vio- 
lence in picket lines at the plant. Despite 
the violence, he says, more than 4,500 of 
the 11,000 employes have returned to work. 

Use of false propaganda is another 
tactic charged against the local. Mr. Story 
recalls that just prior to last year’s strike 
vote the union issued leaflets wrongly ac- 
cusing the company of various violations of 
its contract. 

Control of the local, Mr. Story con- 
tends, has been maintained by Communist 
followers over a 10-year period despite 
many attempts to unseat them. 

Free speech has been denied to union 
members, according to the company, and 
union officials have demanded that the 
company fire union members who criticized 
the local’s officials. 

Strong-arm tactics are among the com- 
pany’s accusations. On at least one oc- 
casion cited by the company, union mem- 
bers were attacked by strong-arm squads 
when they criticized officials of the local 
in a membership meeting. Union members 
are said to be afraid to oppose the leader- 
ship for fear of physical violence. 

Opposition caucuses are denounced as 
“undemocratic” by the local’s leaders, ae- 





PHOTOGRAPHIC EVIDENCE: The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. offered these and similar photos to the Senate Labor Com- 


mittee in support of its charges that violence repeatedly occurred through the union‘s use of mass picketing. 
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Tue managing editor of the New York 
Herald took a day off on December 
21, 1879. So this headline in his 
paper hit him without warning. 


EDISON’S LIGHT— 
IT MAKES A LIGHT, WITHOUT GAS 
OR FLAME! 


The public promptly shouted “hoax.’ 
Scientists called Edison crazy. And 
our shocked, angry editor expected to 


be fired. 


But he wasn’t. Eleven days later, 
Thomas Edison held a unique New 
Year’s party in his laboratory at 


Menlo Park, New Jersey, and invited 


9 





the world to see his “flameless light.” 


Thousands came and were convinced. 
The incandescent lamp was real. 


Soon small companies were bring- 
ing the benefits of Edison’s newfan- 
gled lamp to the people. Engineers 
and business men poured in their 
energy and time .. . risked their own 
savings ... overcame all kinds of ob- 
stacles . . . broadened and improved 
the service. 


Government didn’t do the job. In- 
dividuals did. And in the process, they 
created jobs for many thousands of 
Americans, as well as a great new 
service for many millions more. 


When Edison opened the first power- 
plant in 1882, electricity cost 25c a 
kilowatt-hour. This year, as we mark 
the 100th anniversary of the great in- 
ventor’s birth, the average price of 
household electricity across the country 
is only 3 1/3c per kilowatt-hour. 

Thanks to Edison’s imagination and 
enterprise — thanks to the courage and 
initiative of many men and women, 
working under the American business 
system — this country enjoys the most 
and the best electric service in the 
world. And all our lives are richer, 
safer, more productive. 


¢ Listen to the New Electric Hour—the HOUR 
OF CHARM. Sundays, 4:30 P.M., EST, CBS. 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


* Names on request from this magezine 























Here's relief for 
the agony of 


Help increase 
the flow of 
nature’s own 
lubricating 
fluids 


Yes—you can do something 
torelieve the aching misery of joints 
that creak with every cold spell! 
You see, cold weather actually con- 
stricts tiny blood vessels, cutting 
down the supply of nature’s own 
lubricating fluids to your joints— 
that’s why they creak and feel 
stiff. Rub those aching joints with 
Absorbine Jr. and your local circu- 
lation speeds up. That wonderful 
“warmth” helps those tiny blood 
vessels feed your joints 
with more lubricating 
fluids—and you feel just 
grand! Be sure to keep 
Absorbine Jr. on hand. 
$1.25 a bottle at your 













drugstore. 


W. F. Young, Inc 
Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS’ STORY 
...a cue for Congress 


cording to the company. When members 
try to form an opposition slate for a 
local union election they are denounced as 
“disrupters.” 

The union’s paper presents only the 
leadership’s position, never the statements 
of the opposition, according to Mr. Story. 

These are among the tactics which, the 
company contends, have been responsible 
for prolonging the strike. Local officials 
have denied that the local is controlled 
by Communists or that this is an issue in 
the walkout. Union officials argue that the 
leadership has been vindicated by a State 
Labor Board bargaining election recently 
held among Allis-Chalmers employes. Local 
248 won by a slight margin over an inde- 
pendent union. The company, however, 





—Acme 


BARGAINING VOTE 
... the union had an argument 


a, 


cites public statements made by top off. 
cials of the national union to substantiate 
its charges. 


Future of Suits 
For Travel Pay 


Suits for travel-time pay are no longer g 
serious threat to business treasuries. Action 
of a federal district court in dismissing the 
original factory travel-time case is expected 
to result in withdrawal or dismissal of 
many similar claims. The balance of the 
more, than $4,000,000,000 in damage suits 
probably will be outlawed by Congress. 

Congress is expected to pass legisla. 
tion that will outlaw virtually all of the 
back-pay claims based on walking time and 
make-ready time in factories. There ap. 
pears to be a good chance that such legis. 
lation will meet with the approval of 
President Truman or can be passed over 
his veto. Both the Senate and House are 
preparing to give priority to bills of this 
type. 

Judicial precedent for outlawing 
many of these suits was provided by 
Judge Frank A. Picard, of Detroit, when 
he dismissed claims of employes of the 
Mt. Clemens Pottery Co. for travel-time 
and make-ready pay. This case had been 
returned to Judge Picard by the Supreme 
Court after it had established the principle 
of payment for walking time and make- 
ready time in factories. Judge Picard was 
instructed to determine how much pay 
was due the employes under the general 
rule laid down by the higher court. 

After hearing conflicting testimony on 
how much time actually was required to 
go from the factory gate to the work 
bench and prepare for work, Judge Picard 
decided that the employes were not et- 
titled to any pay for such activities. 

The decision of Judge Picard strikes at 
least four blows at the union claims for 
travel-time pay as follows: 

Under the “de minimis’ doctrine 
which holds that the law is not concerned 
with trifles, Judge Picard rules that the 
pottery employes are not entitled to pay 
for walking time. He finds their travel 
time did not exceed 6.2 minutes a day. The 
court notes that the Supreme Court may 
have meant that less than 12 minutes was 
to be considered “de minimis.” He also 
notes that officials administering the Fair 
Labor Standards Act had considered as 
much as 30 or 40 minutes a day to be too 
trifling a period to be considered in back- 
pay claims. 

Walking away from work is not con- 
sidered by Judge Picard in computing 
travel time, He holds that the Supreme 
Court did not mean to include payment for 
time spent by workers in leaving their jobs 
for lunch or'after they have finished a day’s 
work. If Judge Picard is upheld by the 
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1 MONTH TO 
REDBOOK, N.C. 
































Sunshine makes em spend year round 


in REDBOOK, Loridal 





They haven’t much excuse for holding —_ 20,000,000 gallons of gasoline, just eathkcagneil sti tiie ae 


back when they have $139,400,000 to mention a few of their needs. $6,000,000,000 left after taxes! 
left for spending after paying their Isn’t $97 a pretty low pro-rata rate Tisai -eliadhs wncliiak dik caidas 
taxes. to reach a market of that size in full the Redbook National Show such an 
, ; attractiv rd to advertisers. They 
Nearly $17,000,000 goes for food, pages? That's all it costs to reach buy a billion dollars soaked it: 
and the drug stores take nearly these open-handed Florida Redbook and spend 134 million dollars in drug 
: Z ae , stores. $44,100 will put your product 
$4,000,000 of it. families. The fact of the matter is up where they 








can see it 12 
times a year in 
full black and 
white pages. 


They want nearly $2,000,000 that Redbook ought to be on your 
worth of furniture; $478,000 worth advertising list, if you're trying to 
of refrigerators, 60,000 tires and make every dollar count. 


""#t REDBOOK.USA! 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York. 
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"THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE" 


HAILED AS OUTSTANDING 


COMMERCIAL FILM OF YEAR 


Proves Illustravox two-way 
training is ONE BEST WAY 


N° matter what your business, you can’t 
afford to miss this great new sound 
slidefilm. Make an appointment with your 
film producer today! See ‘‘The Illustrated 
Voice’’—learn what the sound slidefilm 
method of training can do for you. 

Since its introduction, ‘The I/lustrated 
Voice’ has given hundreds of business 
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sas Training 








NOTE TO FILM PRODUCERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS: Copies of “The Illustrated 
Voice” are available to you at cost. 


es 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 


DIVISION OF THE M Gi Gy 8 GE YW © X COMPANY, FT. WAYNE. 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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Public Relations 


leaders new insight into the possibilities 
of sound slidefilm training. Whether you 
train, sell or buy, this dramatic new film 
will give you new profit-making ideas, new 
training aids and selling techniques. 
Once you’ ve seen “The Illustrated Voice” 
you'll want to arrange a showing for your 
entire executive staff. Make an appoint- 
ment with your film producer today, and 
he’ll make the arrangements for you. The 
Magnavox Company, Illustravox Divi- 
sion, Dept. US-2, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 






Introducing New Products oil 


J Round Steak 
ER sins 


Porterhouso, 
T-Bone, and 
Club Stoaks 


Standing-Rid 
and Rollsd-Rib 
Roasts and 
Rib Steaks 








Labor Week 


Supreme Court on this point, this pha 
of the back-pay claims will be cut about jy 
half. 

A limit on damages also is provided }y 
the Detroit judge. He holds that damag.s 
shall not be allowed for any time prior ty 
June 10, 1946. This is the date of the §. 
preme Court ruling in the Mt. Clemens 
case that established the precedent fy 
travel time in factories. 

Make-ready time in the Mt. Clemens 
case is held to be insignificant. Judge Picay 
finds that no employe spent more thay 
three minutes a day in donning aprons and 
otherwise preparing for work. This appar. 
ently destroys many of the union claims 
for make-ready pay. 

CIO reaction to Judge Picard’s ruling 
was divided. One official predicted that al] 
suits involving travel time of less than % 
to 25 minutes a day would be withdrawn, 
Other CIO officials stressed that Judge 
Picard stated that his ruling did not nee. 
essarily wipe out all pending lawsuits since 
other suits might involve larger amounts 
ot walking time. 

The new Detroit decision appeared to be 
heading back to the Supreme Court fora 
further test. But, before that test comes, 
Congress probably will act to outlaw any 
claims that may be left in court. 





———, 


Employers’ Split 
On Strike Cure 


Industry spokesmen are making it clear 
to Congress that there is no sure legislative 
cure for labor disputes. Conflicting advice 
on terms of a new labor law is being given 
to House and Senate committees. This dif- 
ference of opinion provides further evi- 
dence that Congress is not likely to approve 
drastic bills such as those outlawing indus- 
try-wide bargaining and the closed shop. 

Industry-wide bargaining is a cas 
in point. Many Congressmen started out 
with the assumption that company officials 
wanted to do away with contract negotia- 
tions that are conducted on an industry- 
wide basis. Now they find a division of 
opinion among industry representatives. 

Steel fabricators want a law that pro 
hibits the CIO’s Steelworkers from calling 
an industry-wide strike and forcing a wage 
pattern upon the entire industry. That 
happened last year and resulted in forma- 
tion of a committee of “nonbasic steel’ 
companies. Its chairman, E. S. Evans, Jr, 
of Detroit, told the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee that his group favors outlawing o 
industry-wide bargaining. He said the prob- 
lems of more than 1,000 small busines 
firms covered by Steelworkers’ contracts 
are dissimilar and should be treated sepa 
rately in individual bargaining negotiations 
with the union. 

Ship operators, on the other hand, 
urged that the maritime industry be e 
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SHIP OPERATORS’ ROTH 
“Utter chaos"’ for one... 


empted from any bill that prohibits indus- 
try-wide negotiations. Almon E. Roth, 
spokesman for the shipping companies, 
sid “utter chaos” in bargaining and in- 
numerable jurisdictional disputes would 
arise if his industry were prevented from 
bargaining as a group. 

Closed shops also brought a difference 
of opinion. Mr. Roth asked for a law ban- 
ning closed shops. Other employers joined 
in support of this proposal, but there were 
objections from industries, such as the 
dothing industry, where employers contend 
the closed shop gives unions more dis- 
cplinary power over the members to en- 
force contracts. 

Mediation board proposals also are 
resulting in conflicting testimony. Some 








STEEL FABRICATORS’ EVANS 
... another would outlaw 
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.»-on main rail lines and highways 




















In spite of the tremendous influx of new industries 
(33 firms in 1946) sanely priced industrial land is still 
available in Santa Clara County. 


There’s a new industrial tract, for example, where 
acreage is priced at slightly less than 6c a square foot. 
This is improved industrial acreage including spur 
track and main highway facilities, gas, water and 
power lines and sewers. 


But sane prices are secondary to the outstanding ad- 
vantages of this area. The population center of the 
Pacific Coast . . . for distribution economy. Unusual 
liveability .. . for productive efficiency. Raw materials 
in abundance. In short, all of the advantages of truly 
decentralized manufacturing. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


"The New Pacific Coast" is a 36 page book, 
about the West and Santa Clara County. It's 
worth owning. Free, too... but write on your 
business letterhead. 





DEPT. U, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Goon 





The population center. of the Pacific Coast 
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| Both belong to the 


chamber of commerce in KANSAS 








Sympathetic understanding 


- » - cooperation . . . absence of 
factions and special interests are 
characteristic of Kansas. Manage- 
ment, Finance and Labor meet in 
frank discussions which iron out 
difficulties before they arise to dis- 
turb or destroy unity of thought 
and action. It was this give and 
take attitude that enabled Kansas 


friendly 
legislation 


Kansas tax and labor legislation 
are designed to maintain an equitable 
balance between capital and labor. 
The tax burden is equally distributed 
over all classes of property. Labor 
laws are fair and impartial, they 


defend against encroachment. 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL 


Kansas Ty 





807-A Harrison Street 





to produce some 4-billion dollars 
worth of essential war materials 
at a unit cost substantially below 
the national average. 

Doesn’t such an atmosphere 
warrant consideration in your 
plans for expansion and decentral- 
ization? Isn’t it logical to expect 
that your production cost would be 
reduced and efficiency increased? 
Industries which have established 
themselves in Kansas have found 
this to be their experience. 


DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


William E. Long, Secretary-Director 


Topeka, Kansas 


COT EETS INDUSTRY HALF WAY 
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Later Week 


employers favor the creation of a board to 
intervene in labor disputes to seek a settle. 
ment. Several expressed strong opposition 
to the plan, however, and sentiment jp 
Congress for such a board appears to be 
weakening somewhat. 

Congress, thus, is finding that its job of 
writing a labor bill to prevent big strikes js 
a difficult one. 





————— 


Signs of Extension 
In Soft-Coal Truce 


Signs now indicate that the strike truce 
in the soft-coal fields may continue beyond 
the April 1 deadline fixed by John [, 
Lewis when he sent the miners back to 
work last December. An extension to 
July 1 is suggested as a_ possibility, 
Whether there is to be a strike at all wil 
depend largely on Mr. Lewis’s reaction to 
two forthcoming developments: what the 
Supreme Court does about his contempt 
conviction, and what Congress does about 
labor laws. 

There is no chance that a new wage con- 
tract for coal can be negotiated in the six 
weeks remaining before April 1. The three 
parties to the dispute—operators, union 
and Government—have been reluctant to 
resume bargaining until the Supreme 
Court had ruled on the contempt of court 
conviction of the United Mine Workers 
and Mr. Lewis, the union’s president. 

Government operation of the coal 
mines is scheduled to end June 30 when 
the War Labor Disputes Act expires. Until 
that date; another strike against the Gov- 
ernment might result in another injune- 
tion of the type that ended the last strike 
and brought a Supreme Court test of the 
Government’s power to stop strikes by 
injunction. For that reason, Mr. Lewis 
may decide to avoid strike action, if there 
is to be any, until after June 30. 

There are other reasons why Mr. Lewis 
might find it good strategy to extend the 
truce. 

Mine operators are not interested in 
resuming negotiations until they see what 
Congress does about outlawing industry- 
wide bargaining, closed shops, welfare 
funds and foremen’s unions. A welfare fund 
and recognition of Mr. Lewis’s union of 
foremen are key issues in the coal dispute. 
Both are opposed by the operators. If they 
are outlawed by Congress, two stumbling 
blocks to agreement on a new contract will 
have been removed. If the operators refuse 
to bargain until this issue is settled, Mr. 
Lewis cannot force them to. 

Milder legislation will emerge from 
Congress if the miners refrain from striking 
during deliberations at the Capitol. A soft- 
ening attitude toward unions already is 
apparent in Congress, and Mr. Lewis is 
not eager to change it. 

It also may be to Mr. Lewis’s advan- 
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— 
tage to delay signing a contract until Con- 
gress acts. By so doing, he may be able 
io negotiate terms that will offset some 
of the restrictions on unions laid down 
by Congress. 





UAW’‘s Fiscal Troubles 


One reason why the CIO United Auto 
Workers is soft-pedaling strike talk this 
year is to be found in a study of the 
ynion’s financial position. This position, 
made known in the annual report that 
has just been issued is shown to be as 
follows: 

UAW’s strike fund now is in the red, 
after paying out an average of about 
$150,000 a month for some time to sup- 
port strikes against the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., J. I. Case Co. and 
other firms. The union has been forced to 
redeem about $990,000 in Government 
securities and borrow $250,000 from other 
unions to keep going. An assessment of $1 
a member now is being levied to replenish 
the strike fund. 

These additional facts are disclosed by 
the report: The union spent about $2,000,- 
000 more than it received during the fiscal 
year ended May 31, 1946; income for that 
year was less than $4,000,000, compared 
with $6,500,000 the year before. Dues- 
paying membership dropped to 535,986 in 
May, as against a wartime high of 1,128,- 
000. As of now, the United Auto Workers 
claims a total membership of 800,000. 


>No merger. Despite AFL and CIO ges- 
tures toward a more harmonious relation- 
ship, there appears no prospect of a 
merger for years to come. Bitterness be- 
tween top leaders and rivalries over juris- 
diction are expected to keep the two or- 
ganizations separate as long as the present 
leadership is in power. Working unity, 
however, is being accomplished in some 
cities and States between affiliates of AFL 
and CIO, especially on State and federal 
legislation affecting unions. 


>Textile pay increases. CIO’s South- 
em organizing drive was given a setback 
when a wage increase of 10 per cent was 
granted to nonunion workers last week by 
Cannon Mills, Inc., in North Carolina. 
The company’s four textile mills have been 
the targets of extensive unionizing cam- 
paigns by the CIO. Three other textile 
manufacturers in the State granted simi- 
lar raises. This brings the minimum rate 
to 80 cents an hour. 


> Communism fight. A quarrel between 
left-wingers and right-wingers in the CIO’s 
Electrical Workers is growing in intensity. 
The top board of the union has just revoked 
the charter of a local in Bridgeport, Conn., 
and named an administrator to run its 
affairs. The local had expelled 27 of its 
members on charges that they were back- 
ing the Communist Party. 
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Built into ety FRIDEN 


Here is the Fully Automatic Calculator that brings 
you the figure work efficiency needed in every type 
of business ... large or small. Join the thousands of 
FRIDEN USERS who have gained accounting confi- 
dence through being able to produce speedily and 
with positive proof of accuracy; all types of figure 
work from the simplest to the most complicated. 
Contact your local Friden Representative...learn of 
the Calculator into which efficiency has been “built- 


in” at the Factory, ask fora demonstration on your 


own figure work problems. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approximately 
250 Company Controlled Sales Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


— 





FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. - SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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ABOUT RULES THAT SIMPLIFY FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Rules for travel to foreign countries are 
being eased. For the first time since before 
the war, some Americans are able to go 
to Europe on strictly pleasure trips. The 
number, however, will be limited. And 
definite arrangements and_ reservations 
must be made before passports are issued. 

On the other hand, Americans now can 
travel freely in the Western Hemisphere. 
Passport regulations are simplified. In ad- 
dition, businessmen with legitimate busi- 
ness abroad can get permission to travel 
to many parts of the world. But different 
rules apply for different areas, and dis- 
tinctions are made between the require- 
ments for business and pleasure trips. 


Where can tourists go now? 

State Department regulations, just re- 
vised, make it possible for Americans to 
make nonbusiness trips to Europe, in- 
cluding the British Isles and Ireland, if 
certain conditions are met. Because of 
these conditions, only about 70,000 per- 
sons are expected to be given passports 
this year, Similarly, some nonbusiness 
travel is to be permitted to the Far East, 
other than Japan and Korea. But, because 
of limited accommodations in the East, 
fewer persons will be able to go there this 
year, There is no limit on tourist travel 
to Canada, Mexico and other countries in 
this Hemisphere. 


What must tourists show to get pass- 
ports? 

If they want to travel to Europe or other 
places outside the Western Hemisphere, 
tourists must show ahead of time that they 
have made complete arrangements for 
round-trip transportation, hotel reserva- 
tions, etc. This means that they must have 
definite commitments on tickets, with no 
possibility of their being displaced by pri- 
‘ority travelers on the trip back home, 
as well as arrangements for lodging and 
food while abroad. Statements showing 
such reservations must be filed before 
passports are issued. 


How can reservations be made? 
Private travel agencies are beginning to 
book tours to Europe for this spring and 
summer. Some agencies already have got- 
ten commitments from hotels for room ac- 
commodations in various parts of Western 
Europe, and trips with complete reserva- 
tions all the way through can be arranged. 
Tourists also can arrange for individual 
reservations, either through travel agencies 
or by any other method, to meet the re- 
quirements of the State Department. 


What countries can be visited? 
Most of the countries of Western Europe. 
In addition to the British Isles and Ire- 
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land, trips can be made to France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Switzerland, Spain, Portu- 
gal and the Scandinavian countries. No 
nonbusiness travel is permitted in Ger- 
many, Austria or the occupied Balkan 
countries. Tourist passports can be ob- 
tained for Italy, Greece and other non- 
occupied countries, but fewer Americans 
are expected to find accommodations 
ahead of time to permit trips to these 
countries. 


What about travel conditions? 
Considerable improvement has been made 
in recent months in travel and hotel serv- 
ice in Britain and Western Europe, but 
prices still are far above prewar prices. 
In general, there also is improvement in 
air, sea and rail accommodations. The 
greatest difficulty, however, is in getting 
transportation back to the U.S. from 
Europe. Some Americans are finding it 
easier to get back home from the Scan- 
dinavian countries than from France and 
Italy. 


Who can get passports? 

For nonbusiness travelers, this will be de- 
cided largely by who can get reservations. 
As a general rule, anyone who shows that 
he has satisfactory arrangements for ac- 
commodations will be able to get a pass- 
port. The process of elimination will come 
in the matter of reservations, rather than 
through a weeding out of applications by 
the State Department. 


How much money can travelers take? 
The United States no longer has any 
restriction on the amount of money that 
travelers can take with them. Some 
countries, however, have restrictions on 
the amount a visitor can spend in one week 
or month. This varies from country to 
country, with some having no limit. 


Can automobiles be taken? 

Usually they can. Many businessmen trav- 
eling to Europe prefer to have their cars 
with them. Gasoline rations can be ar- 
ranged where required. For example, 
Americans taking cars to England are 
allotted the same basic gasoline ration for 
tourist use as is issued for autos under 
English registration, permitting about 270 
miles of travel a month. Supplemental 
coupons can be obtained for business 
trips. An American can ship his car as 
personal baggage if he has owned it for 
60 days. 

For business travel, are passports 

easy to get? 

They usually are, except for occupied 
areas. Advance reservations do not have 
to be shown, But the State Department 





will want to know all about the businey 
purpose of the trip and the connections 
of the applicant. Emphasis is on restoring 
international trade, and pleasure junkets 
under the guise of business trips ar 
frowned upon. But, where legitimate bug. 
ness is shown, passport priority is given 
to businessmen traveling abroad. 


Who can go into occupied territories? 
Persons who have important and “essep. 
tial” business often can get permission to 
visit Germany, Austria and other occupied 
countries, But, here, State Department 
approval is not enough. The War Depart. 
ment joins in screening these applications 
and deciding which should be approved, 
Limited arrangements for food, lodging 
and transportation can be arranged 
through the Army when applications are 
approved. 


What about Russian areas? 
Further difficulties are encountered in 
visiting areas under Russian control. Ap- 
proval also must be obtained from Soviet 
officials, and these approvals are limited. 
The business nature of proposed trips is 
studied closely. Similarly, Soviet officials 
scrutinize all applications to visit Rus. 
sia itself. 


How about the Far East? 
The rules are about the same as for 
Europe. Tourist travel is permitted only 
where advance reservations are obtained, 
and they usually are hard to get. Persons 
with legitimate business usually can get 
passports, but may find it difficult to ob- 
tain transportation and hotel accommo- 
dations. Approval of occupation authori- 
ties is required for business trips to Japan 
and Korea. 
What is needed to travel in this 
Hemisphere? 
In many of the Hemisphere countries, pass- 
port requirements have been greatly eased. 
Canada requires no passport, but only an 
identification card showing United States 
citizenship. Mexico requires only a tourist- 
sard visa, and no passport except for 
businessmen and permanent residents. 
This also is the usual rule for Central 
America, the Caribbean islands and some 
countries in South America. Brazil, Argen- 
tina and Chile require regular passports 
for visitors. 


Most of the Latin-American countries have 
relaxed passport regulations to encourage 
visits from tourists. Many countries of 
Europe also are anxious for more tourists 
from the U.S., but not before the summer 
of 1948, at the earliest, is this trade ex- 
pected to approach prewar levels. 
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What plans have you for the next 10 years? 


Will your business stay the same size? Or 
will it grow the way you want it to grow? 

Why not give it unlimited opportunity to 
expand and thrive ... the kind it will have in 
the Southland . . . anywhere along the 8,000 
miles of the Southern Railway System? 


For the South is a wonderland abounding 





in all the things a business needs for growth 
and prosperity ...a land where thousands of 
busy new industries are facing the future with 
confidence and optimism. 


If you’re planning ahead for your business, 
now is the time to “Look Ahead— Look South.” 


SrweeT EF. Mo r-ve 
ed 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Special Keporr 


British shipbuilding boom 
that promises to surpass 
our total tonnage by 1950 


This country’s leadership on the seas, 


built up during wartime, is fading fast. 
The U.S. merchant marine of 56,000,000 
tons at the end of the war now is down 
to 30,000,000 tons and declining rapidly. 
In all U.S. shipyards, only 64 new ships 
are building, with 14 of these destined for 
foreign owners. 

Passenger ships, badly needed on runs 
all over the world, are scarce and are to 
be built very sparingly by this country. 
Only two U.S. vessels are in the big luxury- 
liner class, with few others of smaller size 
now planned. Cargo ships are. being laid 
up at the rate of 12.000,000 tons a year, 
and all construction is to stop at the end 
of this year unless Congress votes more 
funds to aid builders. The current economy 
drive in Congress jeopardizes the prospect 
for such an appropriation. 

Private operators, at the same time, are 
backing away from service under the U.S. 
flag. On March 1, merchant shipping is 
scheduled by law to go back from Govern- 


extensive research on a topic of oy. 


standing importance in National Affairs 


U.S. LAG IN SHIPPING RIVALRY 


High Operating Costs and Dim Prospect for Increased Federal Aid 


ment to private operations, but Congress 
now is asked to extend the period of 
Government operation. Shippers say that 
they cannot afford to run many of these 
vessels, as costs have tripled and rates are 
held down by federal decrees. 

Changing leadership. The result is 
that a shift is occurring in the relative 
position of nations at sea: 

The U.S. still is leading with about 
30,000,000 tons of merchant vessels now in 
active service. But over half of the more 
than 3,000 ships are due to be laid up 
within two years, at the present rate of 
decline. Most are Victory-type cargo ships, 
suitable only for use between large ports 
and with sizable cargoes. In 1939, use 
could be found for only 339 freighters of 
this size throughout the world. 

Moreover, U.S. steamship lines now are 
operating, building or reconverting less 
than half the number of passenger vessels 
that they used prior to the war. And the 
percentage of American goods carried on 
American ships is rapidly going down. 
U.S. ships now carry 75 per cent of U.S. 
exports and 69 per cent of imports, but 
prospects are that both will be below 50 
per cent by 1950. 


Copyright, 1947, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


Britain, meanwhile, is operating all of 
her shipyards at capacity, is building 5; 
per cent of all ships under construction jy 
the world today, in an effort to regain he 
lead in world shipping. While the Britis 
lost half of their merchant tonnage during 
the war, new construction has brought their 
merchant fleet up to more than 18,000. 
000 tons, and, at the present rate, that 
fleet will surpass U.S. tonnage when world 
commerce reaches its peak in 1950. Great 
Britain also is leasing 307 American ships 
and sailing most of them under her own 
flag in competition with other Amer. 
can ships. 

Sweden, too, is building more merchant 
shipping than the U.S., while shipyards 
of the Netherlands and Norway are work- 
ing at top speed to increase their shar 
of the world’s shipping business. 

Russia is coming into the picture and 
plans to build at least 600,000 tons of 
new shipping in the next five years, largely 
from confiscated German - shipbuilding 
plants. 

Ten nations, in all, have announced tha! 
they plan to increase their merchant to: 
nage over prewar size. Five countries ar 
bidding for surplus U.S. merchant ships 


Source: Maritime Comniission 
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The World’s Merchant Fleet... How War Has Shifted the Power 
1939 NOW 
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—Maritime Commission 
U. S. MERCHANTMAN 
... being priced out of business? 


Most are concentrating on specialized types 
of ships to provide a wider variety of 
service than the U.S. merchant fleet can 
offer at present. All believe they can under- 
sell U.S. shipping service. 

The trend shows this country, with the 
biggest merchant fleet ever assembled, to 
be losing out to other nations in the 
world’s shipping business. 

Underlying difficulties in the U.S. 
shipping picture, difficulties that promise 
to cause the loss of at least half of U.S. 
foreign commerce to ships sailing under 
foreign flags, are these: 

Operating costs are high, often 100 
per cent and more above those of other 
nations’ ships. Wages, for example, have 
risen 133.3 per cent for U.S. seamen since 
January, 1941, plus pay for overtime and 
bonuses. Costs of building and operating 
American ships have tripled, in many 
cases, while those of foreign fleets have 
gone up less drastically. 

Subsidies, in turn, are scant in view 
of high U.S. operating costs. Federal 
money, for building more specialized ships 
ender present high building rates and to 
aid private operators in competing with 
low-rate foreign shipping, is not likely to 
he voted in large amounts by the present 
Congress. 

Thus, U.S. shippers see little hope of 
holding their own against lower-cost mer- 
chant fleets of other nations, or of profit- 
ably rounding out the present poorly bal- 
anced U.S. fleet with the needed passenger 
liners and special-purpose cargo vessels. 

Where it is leading is to a repetition, 
on a larger scale, of what happened after 
the last war, to a gradual decline of this 
country’s merchant fleet while other 
nations take over the lead at sea. 

The setup is the same. In 1914, the 
U.S. ranked fifth in total tonnage of mer- 
chant shipping, but, by 1921, war-built 
American ships were carrying nearly half 
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THE HOLE STORY... 


The new No. 212 Bryant Automatic Internal Grinder roughs and trues and 
finishes and stops automatically. It requires a minimum of operator attention. 
It has 9’ maximum swing — 3” grinding traverse — 12” total wheel traverse. 


The wheelhead shown is the Bryant Hi-Frequency direct drive motor built to 
operate at speeds up to 100,000 R.P.M. The wheelhead is carried on a hardened 
and ground cylindrical slide. 


The cross feed is in the work table which rides on anti-friction bearings and 
controlled by a precision lead screw. The work spindle is mounted in preloaded 


| ball bearings and is dynamically balanced to assure precision work. 


An electrically controlled hydraulic system provides smooth operation and 
simple cycle change. 


Automatic work sizing is accomplished by any of three methods: by a plug 
gage mounted in the work spindle; by a diamond contacting the bore; by the 
wheel trueing diamond. 


Operator attention is further minimized by such features as convenient grouping 
of simplified controls and automatic pressure lubrication. 


For a better product and a better profit, ask for further information on the 
Bryant No. 212 Automatic. 





Send for the Man from BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S. A. 


BRYANT 




















Actions speak louder... 


The clamshell crane is no clam. It speaks up for a 
variety of jobs... especially when that strong-jawed bucket 
gets its grip from Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope. 

For here’s rope engineered to take the squeezing, bending 
and fatigue encountered on heavy-duty equipment. By preforming 
wires and strands we have neutralized internal stress 

and fortified the rope for longer service. 


%* Yellow Strand also welcomes a chance to add 
security to your lifts. Slippery and unwieldy loads 
yield readily to the limberness, kink-resistance and speedy 

handling of patented Yellow Strand Braided Safety 
Slings. The familiar Yellow Strand simplifies identification 
of both tools. The ropes and slings themselves 
simplify your drive for low-cost production. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 





PREFORMED WIRE ROPE e BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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Special Report 


—49 per cent—of the world’s ocean-bor, 
commerce. Then the U.S. position grady. 
ally slipped as other countries built yp 
their merchant fleets. By 1929, only 3g 
per cent of overseas commerce was carrie 
by American vessels; by 1939, less tha 
22 per cent. The U.S. merchant flee 
totaled a mere 14 per cent of the world’ 
shipping in 1939. 





a 





Already, nearly half of the vast Us 
merchant fleet to come out of World Wa 
II has been laid up in reserve, and may be 
outmoded if another war comes in 15 o 
20 years. By the end of this year, the 
remaining ships still in Government hands 
must be sold to private owners, disposed 
of abroad, stored away in the reserve 
fleet or scrapped. Prospects now are that 
not more than 1,100 vessels will remain 
in the active merchant marine by that 
time. 

U.S. shipbuilders, as well as ship opera- 
tors, face a discouraging outlook. Ey. 
panded wartime shipyards, which turned 
out large cargo ships at the rate of one 
every six hours during four war years, have 
cut down nearly 90 per cent. These yards 
are now building only 42 large ships for 
U.S. customers, plus eight other ships un- 
der 9,500 tons each, and 14 vessels for 
foreign customers, or 64 in all. In spite 
of the need for more U.S. passenger ships, 
all shipbuilding is scheduled to stop at 
the end of 1947 unless Government funds 
are made available for construction sub- 
sidies. Meanwhile, the country has a mer- 
chant fleet, built during a four-year period, 
that. is composed largely of ships all of 
the same age and all likely to wear out 
at the same time. Few replacements are 
being planned. 

Taxpayers are to have a direct inter- 
est in this gradual decline of the U.S. 
merchant fleet. More than $20,000,000- 
000 of tax money was spent on building 
this fleet during the war, with only a small 
return expected on the ships that will be 
sold. In addition, about $20,000 is required 
to lay up each ship in the reserve fleet, 
plus $4,000 to maintain it each year. A 
reserve fleet of 3,600 vessels is planned 

Moreover, subsidy payments are er 
pected to total close to $50,000,000 a year 
after the active merchant fleet is returned 
to private ownership this year. As a result, 
taxpayers face a total bill of about $100; 
000,000 a year for supporting a declining 
merchant marine. 

Congress, too, is expected to extend the 
Government’s operation of coastwise ships, 
sailing solely between U.S. ports, past 
the present March 1 deadline, which wil 
add to the cost of maintaining merchant 
shipping and could result in other 
freighters being kept in Government op- 
eration after this year. 

Outcome of the present trend in world 
shipping, then, is almost certain to cost 
the United States her present leadership 
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Ships Being Built 


No. of Ships 





GREAT BRITAIN 
4 1,937,062 (cross ToNs) 













at sea. The growing merchant fleets of 
other nations are likely to cut U.S. ship- 
ping business in half, to change the em- 
phasis of U.S. trade routes from Europe 
to South America. American luxury pas- 
senger liners are to be limited to two 
large ships—the America and Washington 
—and a few dozen smaller vessels, mostly 
on South American runs. Tax money to 
the extent of $100,000,000 a year is sched- 
uled to go toward supporting the merchant 
marine, including subsidies and_ storage 
costs, during its coming decline. Increased 
subsidies will be asked, but are not likely 
to be granted. 

It all points to this: This country’s huge 
merchant marine, built during the war, is 
fast being priced out of its top place in 
the shipping business by foreign compe- 
tition, much as it was after the last war. 






HOLLAND 
196,358 cross TONS) 


ITALY 
162,390 (cross TONS) 




















‘ SWEDEN 
248,205 (cross TONS) 


UNITED STATES 
326,753 (GROSS TONS) 
NORWAY 


77,838 (cross TONS) 


FRANCE 
196,358 (cross TONs) 
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Fire fighting in the old days of hand- 
operated equipment and volunteer 


companies could not possibly cope with 
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modern skyscraper fires. Today’s swift, 
efficient apparatus, high pressure towers 
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HURDLES FOR BUDGET CUTS 


Prospect of ‘48 Surplus Between Estimates of President and G.O.P. 


Trouble ahead when Congress 
tries to trim defense, public . 
works or farm price support 


Looking ahead 16 months, the real facts 
about the Federal Government’s financial 
prospects are these: 

This year, the budget year ending next 
June 30, the budget is likely to wind up 
in balance or near balance at about $41,- 
300,000,000. This is a far better outlook 
than that shown in President Truman’s 
official budget. 

Next year, the budget year beginning 
July 1, Government spending is likely to 
be held to $34,000,000,000. Income at 
present tax rates—assuming no general 
business slowdown—is expected to reach 
$39,000,000,000. That, again, is a brighter 
prospect than is indicated by Mr. Tru- 
man’s budget. 

Over a two-year period, this year 
and next, here is approximately what to 
expect: 

Spending should be held down to 
about $75,000,000,000. 





The Budget Outlook: 


S 
Official Estimate for Year 


$42,523 


MILLION $40,230 


Copyright, 1947, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


At the Present Rate — A Balance is Not Improbable 


$21,600 





EXPENDITURES 


Income, at present tax rates, should 
run about $80,000,000,000. 

Surplus then would be around $5,000,- 
000,000. This would allow room for a 
moderate cut in personal income taxes. 

The Government’s budget situation, 
thus, is considerably better than Mr. Tru- 
man’s forecasts would indicate, but not so 
good as that shown in the new legislative 
budget. These rival budgets represent the 
two extremes in the clash now developing 
in Congress over federal spending and tax 
reductions. The real budget picture is to be 
found between these two extremes. 

In 1947, the budget year ending next 
June 30, the Government could wind up 
with a balanced budget or even a small 
surplus. That is important, because the 
budget improvements that are shaping up 
for this year promise a cushion against 
upsets that might occur in the tight budget 
that Congress is working on for the coming 
year. 

By the most conservative figures, as 
shown by the chart on this page, what 
should happen in the present fiscal year is 
this: 


(FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1947) 


Actual for First Seven Months 


$22,285 
MILLION 


$685 
MILLION 


RECEIPTS 


MILLION 





SURPLUS 





Income should reach $41,273,000,000, 
an increase of $1,043,000,000 over the esti- 
mate prepared by Mr. Truman’s Budget 
Director, James E. Webb. 

Spending is not likely to exceed $41,- 
334,000,000, which would be $1,189,000,- 
000 less than Mr. Webb’s estimate. 

Deficit then would be $61,000,000, or 
$2,232,000.000 less than estimated. 

These are conservative figures. Actually, 
the Government could come out consider- 
ably better than that. At the end of Jan- 
uary, with five months yet to go in this 
budget year, the Government had collected 
$22,285,000,000 and spent $21,600,000,000, 
leaving a surplus of $685,000,000. This re- 
flects both ordinary budget operations and 
Government corporations. Counting only 
ordinary budget figures, the first seven 
months end with a deficit of $79,000,000. 

So far this year, spending has averaged 
a little over $3,000,000,000 a month. To 
reach Mr. Truman’s estimate, expenses for 
the next five months would have to average 
nearly $4,200,000,000. That is not likely, 
although some agencies may step up their 
spending from now on to set themselves up 
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‘Unofficial Estimate for Year 


DEFICIT 
$41,334 $61 $41,273 
MILLION MILLION MILLION 




















As the chart shows, the budget picture 
for this year, ending next June 30, is 
much better than President Truman’s 
official budget indicates. Mr. Truman 
forecasts a deficit of $2,293,000,000. 
Actually, by conservative estimates, Gov- 


ernment should wind up the year with — 
a deficit of no more than $61,000,000. : 





EXPENDITURES RECEIPTS 
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How a credit line sustained a life line 


T was Sunday. The night elevator 
| came to a stop high up in a mid- 
town New York office building. “Going 
down,” barked the operator. 


“Going down is right,” thought Alex 
Pagel. President of Pagel, Horton & 
Company, Inc., as he stepped in—gray 
with overwork and worry. 


Going down like the small countries 
of Europe—like the battleships in Pearl 
Harbor. Going down like so many other 
fine old international firms were Pagel, 
Horton & Company and its faithful 
employees. ‘ 


For this was December 7th, 1941. 


Twice in the space of two years, Pagel, 
Horton & Company—whose life lines 
were import lines—had become a war 
shock victim. The first shock came 
when the Company’s sole imports—vast 
quantities of wood pulp from Sweden 
and newsprint from Norway—were cut 
off by Hitler’s invasion of Norway. 

To stay alive, a new source of import 
had to be found and developed. Mr. 
Pagel went to the Bank of Manhattan 


where his Company had maintained 
large deposits for years. The Bank’s 
careful appraisal included not merely 
the record of the Company itself but 
the caliber, the courage, and the vision 
of the men who guided it. 

Then, backed by the counsel and 
financial aid of the Bank of Manhattan, 
Pagel, Horton & Company reached 
across the Pacific and began bringing 
much-needed crude rubber to the dan- 
gerously low stock piles of the U.S.A. It 
was a business and a national service 
at the same time. Now overnight, this 
life line, too, was cut. 


Again Mr. Pagel came to the Bank 


of Manhattan. And again a vital credit 
line was extended that enabled Pagel, 
Horton & Company to expand its busi- 
ness to include steel and general ex- 
ports sorely needed by our allies. The 
Bank’s Foreign Department was con- 
sulted in each of these underiakings. 


Today the Company’s increased im- 
port business is securely coupled with 
its growing export trade. A fine old firm 
has been preserved, and the Bank has 
further cemented a long-standing rela- 
tionship of trust and co-operation. A 
living proof that a credit line. extended 
at the right time to the right manage- 
ment, sustained a life line. 














Bank of the 
Manhattan Company 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
















































MASSACHUSETTS 


WESTINGHOUSE will invest ap- 
proximately $7,250,000 to expand 
their manufacturing facilities . .. 
in Massachusetts. That sum is 
earmarked just for their East Spring- 
field Plant, where buildings and 
plant equipment will be added to an 
already important producing unit. 
This kind of confidence is shared by 
many leading producers, now locat- 
ing in the Bay State or expanding 
original investment here. 


Some of the PLUS FACTORS 
which help to induce industry to 
choose Massachusetts are: fast, 
economical transportation to the 
nation’s major markets . . . a’geo- 
graphical position closer to the prin- 
cipal points of trade abroad... 
low taxes . . . unexcelled research 
facilities close at hand . . . a stable 
reservoir of skilled labor of every 
kind. 





| For all the reasons why in- 
dustry finds Massachusetts a 
profitable home for enter- 
prise, write for THE OPEN 
= BOOK. The. Massachusetts 
Development and Industrial 
Commission, Dept. ( P), 20 
Somerset Street, Boston 8. 
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for a new year in which money may be 
harder to get. 

Income so far has been $22,285,000,000. 
That is an average of $3,183,000,000 a 
month. To collect the amount officially 
forecast for the year, the Treasury would 
have to take in an average of $3,589,- 
000,000 in the next five months. Collections 
actually should average nearly $3,800,- 
000,000, because March is the biggest 
income-tax month of the year and June is 
another big month. 

This year, then, the Government could 
wind up in the black for the first time since 
1930. 

In 1948, the budget year beginning 
next July 1, the goal of appropriation 
leaders in Congress, whether Congress 
adopts the spending ceiling shown in the 
legislative budget or not, will be to cut 
$4,500,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 off Mr. 


—Harris & Ewing 
BUDGET DIRECTOR WEBB 
Between two extremes, the real picture 


Truman’s $37,400,000,000 budget. That 
goal promises trouble. A breakdown of 
where those cuts would have to be made 
shows why: 

National defense would have to be 
cut about $1,750,000,000. Of that, about 
$1,250,000,000 would have to be taken from 
the Army and about $500,000,000 from the 
Navy. Top Army and Navy men already 
are protesting against such cuts, and they 
have found powerful backing in the Senate 
and House. (See page 54.) 

Flood control, rivers and harbors and 
other civil functions of the War Depart- 
ment would be cut by about $500,000,000, 
or more than two thirds of the amount pro- 
posed by Mr. Truman for these activities. 
Such a cut would run into opposition from 
many members of Congress, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans. 

Other public works, including valley 
developments, reclamation, irrigation, na- 
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tional parks and public roads, would hay. 
to be cut by at least $500,000,000, mayb, 
more. Here is another reduction that would 
be sure to cause political trouble. 

Aid to farmers is seen as offering rogy, 
for a cut of about $250,000,000. Most, ; 
not all, of that would come out of th 
$330,000,000 Mr. Truman proposes fy 
support of farm prices. The Government j 
committed to keep prices of major agy. 
cultural commodities up to 90 per cent of 
parity. Some Republican leaders, anti. 
pating an era of high prices and genen 
prosperity, think little or no support yijl 
be necessary. If farm prices do decline jy 
the next months, as many economists for. 
cast, this support program could lead t 
serious budget troubles. 

Personnel cuts throughout the Gover. 
ment are counted upon by some top ap. 
propriations men to produce economies of 
as much as $1,600,000,000. 

Other economies will have to count up 
to $1,400,000,000 if Congress is to find the 
$6,000,000,000 cut that some of its leaders 
have set as a goal. 

Where to cut, thus, is to be Con. 
gress’s big problem in trying to keep within 
the budget it is setting up for itself. Most 
of the proposed economies are headed for 
political trouble. Furthermore, Congress’: 
budget is a prosperity budget. A busines 
decline would upset the whole calculation 
by shooting expenses up and _ revenues 
down. 

Budget difficulties, therefore, are not to 
end with the adoption of a set of spending 
and revenue estimates. The battle of the 
budget is to go on and on. 


Failure of Aids to China 


The millions of dollars the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has poured out in the war and 
postwar years to save the Chinese economy 
are being swallowed up in a wild inflation 
that now threatens China with economic 
collapse. 

What is happening in China is shown 
by these developments of recent days: 

The Chinese dollar, artificially valued 
at 3,350 to one United States dollar, slid 
in value until it became almost worthless 
At one point, it sold at 19,000 to one, and 
finally the black market shut up shop, ut 
willing to take further risks. Then, in a 
single day, the local dollar recovered to 
13,000 to one. 

Gold in 10-ounce bars brought 9,100,000 
Chinese dollars. Even at the fantastic 
black-market rate of exchange, that was 
far more than gold is worth in this cout- 
try. There were reports that the Central 
Bank of China had exhausted its gold 
supply, and thus was unable to check the 
fall of the currency. 

Prices have been jumping 50 to 100 pet 
cent daily: In a desperate flight from the 
local currency, people formed long queues 
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gutside jewelry shops to put their money 
into gold necklaces and rings. Violence was 
reported in the run on rice shops. Some 
merchants withdrew their stocks rather 
than accept Chinese money. Shares on the 
Shanghai Stock Exchange rose 20 per cent 
in five minutes, and then the Exchange 
closed for the day as is required by 
regulations. 

Wages followed prices. Shanghai pay 
rolls went up 23 per cent in January, and 
many businesses had to close. New wage 
rises threatened other closings. 

Behind the crisis that has developed in 
China is a complicated set of factors, some 
of them involving Chinese relations with 
the United States. 

Abandonment of U.S. efforts to bring 
peace to China is closely connected with 
that country’s economic ills. Another fac- 
tor was an American consulate’s warning 
that China’s new export subsidy might re- 
sult in a U.S. tariff penalty on Chinese 
goods. Still another factor, apparently, was 
the fact that Mexico stopped gold sales to 
China, and the U.S. wartime loan, with 
which China got a considerable quantity of 
gold from this country, has been ex- 
hausted. Thus, there wasn’t much the 
Government could do to support the local 
currency. 

Older troubles also contributed to fall 
of the economy. These included the war 
with the Communists, coming on top of 
the long war with Japan, and the Gov- 
emment’s continuing heavy deficits, fi- 
nanced by issuance of new notes. It is re- 
ported that the war is taking 80 per cent 
of the Government’s resources. 

U.S. aid to China over the years ap- 
pears merely to have delayed, not pre- 
vented, the deterioration of the Chinese 
economy. That aid runs into high figures. 
A special wartime loan of $500,000,000, 
approved by Congress, accounted for much 
of the gold that has been shipped from this 
country to China during and since the 
war. Gold shipments from this country to 
China since 1941 total $211,106,000. The 
U.S. Export-Import Bank has authorized 
$152,793,000 in loans to China, and has 
earmarked another $500,000,000 for that 
purpose. UNRRA aid, financed mostly 
with U.S. money, has totaled $149,000.990. 
Lend-Lease aid amounts to $1,539,000, 
000. China paid $175,000.000 for U.S. 
surplus property that originally cost 
$837,000,000. 

The U.S. Government now is reported 
to be shying away from any new aid to 
China until that country shows some 
signs of political stability. 

The prospect for economic order in 
China appears rather remote. Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek declares his Government 
can cope with the present crisis. Real 
economic recovery, however, is to depend 
upon political recovery. And the political 
outlook is not hopeful. 
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Stagnating production frequently is the result of stagnant air. You'll 
find daily output of your factory, office or mill benefited when you 
provide workers with fresh, clean, invigorating air. Moreover, you'll 
likely find the cost of Emerson-Electric exhaust fans repaid by improved 
Employee Relations. In the interest of quality production and greater 
plant harmony, get full information on Emerson-Electric fans at once. 
Survey your buildings and write direct to us or consult your local 
Emerson-Electric dealer to suggest the most efficient and economical 
Emerson-Electric exhaust equipment for your particular air-moving job. 


Move up to 16,700 C. F. M. with 
EMERSON -ELECTRIC BELT-DRIVE EXHAUST FANS 


Powered by specially-engineered Emerson-Electric motors, these 
sturdy fans have an efficient type of blade, rigidly assembled and 
dynamically balanced to minimize vibration and assure quiet 
operation. Fan-shaft bearings have lubricating capacity sufficient 
for 2,000 hours’ operation. Made in 48-in., 42-in., and 36-in. sizes. 





An EMERSON-ELECTRIC FAN 
for EVERY Air-moving Job 
Emerson-Electric Direct-Drive exhaust fans are available in five 
sizes from 12 to 30-in., in both ball-bearing and sleeve-bearing 
types. Motors are fully enclosed. Overlapping-blade assembly 

insures unusually quiet operation. 





Sead fer FREE EXHAUST FAN PRODUCTS BULLETIN 
Especially prepared as helpful guide to busy executives interested in 
plant improvement. Contains full product information, specifications 
and reference material for plant engineers. Shows typical installations 
in foundries, machine shops, lofts, show rooms, stores, etc. Send for 
your copy of catalog No. 460 today. 

THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. © ST. LOUIS 21, MO. 


Branches: New York * Chicago * Detroit « Los Angeles * Davenport 


EMERSON zs ELECTRIC 


MOTORS: FANS ——odit—~ ———mg AAP PLIANCES 
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“The Hearst Newspapers have sounded 
an alarm concerning the teaching of 
Communism approvingly in some colleges— 
not in all. 


“Communism as practiced in Russia— 
the only nation of importance in which it 
prevails—is a policy of force and violence, 
of robbery and rapine. 

“Violence as a basic Communistic policy 
ispromulgated by the authoritative Kom- 
intern of the Communists’ Internation- 
ale, which declares: 


“We proclaim openly that our design 
can only be realized by the violent over- 
throw of the entire traditional social order.’ 
“Communistic policy and practice as 
demonstrated in the efforts of Communists 
to gain control of government in France, 
Italy, Germany, Spain and other countries 
are based on terrorism and ruthlessness. 


“They are nothing less than the ‘frightful- 
ness’ of war applied to the politics of peace. 





on the subject of 


in the Colleges 


FROM AN EDITORIAL WRITTEN ON FEBRUARY 5, 1935 BY 


William Randolph Hearst 


“Tt is impossible to teach the actuality of 
Communism approvingly without being 
disloyal to the policies and principles of our 
own country. 


“It is naturally unobjectionable to 
discuss Communism in the colleges. It is 
unobjectionable to discuss crime, but it is 
incendiary to teach crime.” 


OVA AK 


When the editorial above was published 12 
years ago it was received by many with doubt 
and disbelief. Today, every thoughtful and 
patriotic American recognizes the solemn truth 
of every word that Mr. Hearst wrote. 


The Hearst Newspapers will continue to seek 
out and expose every peril to the American way 
of life, let the chips fall where they may. The 
Hearst Newspapers are American papers, pub- 
lished only for the American people. 
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OPERATION 


Smart planners of marketing strategy are mounting 
heavy sales artillery on We Golden 

to get larger sales at smaller costs. Because this 
rich sector of the farm market—comprising the 
states of Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania—is a 
concentrated market... 


@ three million farm folks with urban tastes who 
have money and the desire for advertised 
manufactured products, 


@ where 70.4% of the farms are fully owned 
by the farmers (as against the U. S. aver- 
age of 50.6%), 

@ where you find 15.9% of all electrified 
farms in the nation, 


Crescent 


@ where farms are close to marketing areas—781 
marketing centers per state, as against the U. S. 
average of 349—so that farmers’ shipping costs are 
low and their profits higher, 


















@ and where two-thirds of these farm folks can be 
reached with your sales story, by using only three 
publications. 

Three well-read, fully-trusted farm papers 

... MICHIGAN FARMER, OHIO FARMER 

and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER ... are 

the big guns of a successful campaign in Ze 


Crescent. Look into this lucrative, con- 
centrated market now! 





“Your distribution may be national, but your selling is always LOCAL” 


Copyright 1947, Capper-Harman-Slocum, Inc. 


OHIO FARMER © MICHIGAN FARMER ¢ PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 


CLEVELAND 





EAST LANSING 


HARRISBURG 





Plus and Minus 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 








Irene] of American Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat. 


There is nothing to be gained by blinking the fact that all isn't well in 
retail trade, that strong resistance is developing to existing prices. 

Dollar volume of trade is holding above a year ago, but with the spread 
tending to narrow. In some fields, dollar volume is below last February. 

Physical volume of retail trade, over all, definitely is declining. Volume 
of goods actually sold at retail is running nearly 10 per cent under early 1946. 

Output of goods, at the same time, is in a flood. Textiles, in particular, 
are starting to pour into stores. Inventories still are rising. 

Prices are being held firm in the face of declining demand, rising output. 

That's an almost sure-fire indicator of approaching adjustment. Retailers 
recognize it and are warning of trouble in many lines. Manufacturers, with high 
costs, are balking at price reduction and even marking prices higher. Consumers 
definitely are resisting the rise in prices. 

Production, in the end, will reflect the lowered demand. 

A turn in production and prices still seems probable by midyear. 




















Trade, of course, is varied by industries and by regions. 
Durable goods--automobiles, refrigerators, other metal products--are moving 
in a volume that, over all, is 15 per cent above a year ago. 
Nondurable goods, however--clothing, food, furs==-are moving at a rate 
nearly 15 per cent under a year ago, and nondurables make up the bulk of trade. 
That's the broader outline. More specifically: 
Automobiles, generally, are selling faster than they can be made. Yet it 
is becoming posSible to obtain some types and makes without a long wait. 
Electric irons and small radios, on the other hand, are in surplus. 
Refrigerators are in greater demand than supply, although some deep-freeze 
, units of small-family size are readily obtainable and even in surplus. 
Electric ranges are becoming available without waiting. 
It will not be long before durable goods of all kinds can be bought at the 
present price levels without a wait. Many types of these goods, in fact, are 
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781 likely to begin to back up unless prices are adjusted. Even in automobiles, 
S. there are hints that current demand at present prices may not be greater than 
are 6,000,000 cars. That is a backlog larger than prospective production for 1947, 
but there is no assurance that supply will not meet demand by 1948. 
be 
ree In the field of nondurable goods and services: ‘ 
Restaurants are suffering a sharp reduction in business. 
rs Drugstore business for the country as a whole is off about 5 per cent. . 
y Apparel stores are doing less business than a year ago. 
re Grocery stores are doing a big business, owing largely to increased sales 
Se of meats, but there is some slackening compared with a year ago»in most lines. 
i. General merchandise stores are doing about 8 per cent less business than 





they did a year ago. Mail-order sales are high, due in part to record income of 
farmers, but farm buying may not hold at present levels throughout 1947, 

At work is the fact that people do not have income enough, as income is 
distributed, to buy all of everything that is produced, particularly when the 
L" level of prices is steadily marked higher. Price levels, other than in foods, 
have been rising steadily, even if slowly, all during recent months. 

As more of current income goes to pay for automobiles and other durable 
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TREND OF aMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 
goods that become available, less is left over for food and clothing. 


Installment-sale credit is helping to sustain present demand. 

Auto-sales credit is approaching $600,000,000 from a low of $219,000,000 in 
late 1945. In 1941, the volume of this credit was near $2,000,000,000. 

Credit_other than au*> to finance sales, is above $1,000,000,000 from a 
low of $586,000,000 in 1945. The peak had been $1,800,000,000 in 1941. 

Consumer credit generally, however, including charge accounts, installment 
loans, single-payment loans and service credit, is near a $10,000,000,000 peak. 
Credit to finance automobile purchases and purchases of other durable goods will 
rise sharply in 1947 as production rises, to help sustain demand. 

Even so, the price level is becoming a strong restraining factor. 








High prices are not yet checking the boom in building. 

New building, in winter, has been at a $12,300,000,000 annual rate. 

Building costs, however, are continuing to rise. 

Building-material prices recently have been rising sharply. Cement is the 
latest to report a new price rise. 

Demand for building, at existing price levels, readily can meet sudden re- 
sistance. There are some evidences, in fact, that buyers are backing away from 
lumber at the prices now being asked. Dealers are slow to build up lumber stocks 
with prices where they are. More and more individuals who had intended to build 
in 1947 are tending to pull back as costs go up. 

Construction is an industry in which price disparities are most marked. 
Rents are low in relation to building costs. Some materials, including lumber, 
have risen much more sharply than other materials. Labor supply is uncertain. 

Odds still suggest that building is to be priced into a 1947 setback. 














Tariff cuts to come almost surely will be moderate, not drastic. 

That really is the assurance being given to a Republican Congress. 

Other countries, as a result, will be wary in making concessions to U.S. 

U.S., on its part, will be under pressure not to give up very much. 

Net of it all will be much bargaining, some reduction in some tariffs, a 
moderate amount of trade-barrier removal by other nations. With the world in 
its present state, the chance of reviving free trade is quite remote. 








A coal strike is possible, but not probable, for April l. 

John L. Lewis will try to postpone a showdown as long as Congress is here. 

Coal operators, however, warn that they are ready to battle over the issue 
of a union-dominated welfare fund whenever the time comes. 

Longer-range outlook in coal is quite obscure. On the shorter-run basis, 
Mr. Lewis will seek to dodge a strike. He is worried about a labor law. 











Big strikes in other industries seem rather remote. 

Steel is to provide the pattern; autos and others are to follow it. 

Slowdown in strikes is influencing the outlook in Congress for labor-law 
changes, for laws to trim down the power of union leaders. Senators, with one 
eye on the 1948 elections, are showing a tendency to back away from proposals 
for union controls that formerly were favored. House leaders are showing more 
determination to go through with earlier plans, are less inclined to hedge. 

Any law, finally approved, probably will be quite mild. 








Freight-car shortage will remain acute through much of 1947. 

A 10 to 15 per cent rent increase seemS more and more probable. Control of 
rents, at higher levels, is likely beyond next June 30. 

Remaining war controls are to be extended one by one, not across the board. 
Many controls will be allowed to lapse March 31; others, June 30. 

Tax reduction, modest, but real, still is probable for 1947 incomes. 
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"TM A CATTLE BUYER AT THE 
CHICAGO STOCK YARDS" 


**! work for packing firms, selecting beef on the hoof in this greatest 









live animal market in the world. Every day, in my job, | see live- 
stock from the western ranges and farm products from the 
Mississippi valley pour in here by rail and by road. That’s 
what makes Chicago the biggest center for food processing 
in the country. | have a stake in Chicago and it’s to my 
advantage to work at the very hub of the food industry. 
My wife and kids enjoy living in this great old city and get 

a lot out of its fine educational and recreational features.” 


This Chicago cattle buyer knows what he is talking 
about. Heis one of a hundred thousand peopleemployed 
inthe food industry in Northern Illinois—wherea billion 
dollars’ worth of food products are processed every year 
—where more fresh beef, mutton, lamb, pork, sausage 
and lard is produced than anywhere else in the world. 


And because the Middle West is the nation’s granary, 
Chicago and Northern Illinois is also a huge grain dis- 

tributing center. The Chicago Board of Trade handles 86 
per cent of the entire nation’s trading in wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, barley,and soy bean futures—the largest market of its 
kind in the world. With an ideal balance among industries, 
trades, and agriculture, this area is indeed the heart of the 
world’s richest inland empire. 


For the long range future of your business, this evenly bal- 

anced economic area provides many outstanding advantages. 

As an aid to those considering relocation, our Territorial 

Information Department will supply factual data and de- 
tailed studies. Upon request you can have one of these studies 
made for the particular needs of your business. The service is 
confidential and without charge. 





Industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages: 
Railroad Center of the United States + World Airport + Inland Water- 
ways * Geographical Center of U. S. Population ~* Great Financial 
Center + The “Great Central Market” + Food Producing and Processing 
Center - Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing - Good Labor Relations 
Record - 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power - Good Government - Good Living: 
Good Services for Tax Dollars - Send for free booklets containing useful 
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Messrs. Gurney and Andrews: Defense Champions in Congress 
. . . How the Fight Started Against David Lilienthal as Atom Chief 


Much of the responsibility for the na- 
tion’s defenses now rests with two Repub- 
lican members of Congress. These men 
are: 

Chan Gurney, a calm, reflective 
South Dakotan, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on the Armed Services. 

Walter G. Andrews, a bustling up- 
State New Yorker, who heads the corre- 
sponding committee in the House. 

Problems of the highest importance al- 
ready are piling up in the committee 
rooms of Senator Gurney and Representa- 
tive Andrews. They include Army-Navy 
unification, the draft, universal training. 
military and naval appropriations and 
numerous other questions. 

Such issues potentially affect a great 
number of lives—those of the taxpayer, 
the businessman. the young man _ who 
may be eligible for military service, and 
his family. What Mr. Gurney and Mr. 
Andrews are doing and expect to do on 
these questions, consequently, is of broad 
interest. 

In addition, the men themselves are 
new in positions of great power and 
authority. The experience, 
and background they bring to their jobs 
are not generally known. The jobs they 


personalities 


hold are new, too. created by the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act. 

All these circumstances create a situa- 
tion that demands more mihute examina- 
tion: 

Service merger. Both Mr. Gurney 
and Mr. Andrews are working for a 
stronger Army-Navy unification plan. As 
pieced together by a compromise between 
the services, the present blueprint would 
add to the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy a third Secretary, of the Air Force, 
and then superimpose upon them all a 
Secretary of National Defense. This ar- 
rangement is generally expected to prove 
more costly than the system now in 
effect. 

Senator Gurney is urging some real 
unification, a merger of Army-Navy pur- 
chasing agencies, the creation of a single 
authority for contact with Congress, a 
combination of information services. In 
that way, he thinks, money could be 
saved. By merging duplicating activities, 
wherever possible, he thinks the services 
could use their limited man 
greater advantage, and he considers that 


power to 


factor just as important as money savings. 
Unless the measure is much improved and 
real economies are forthcoming, Senator 
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Gurney fears it may uot pass the Senate 
Representative Andrews thinks the pla 
is too cumbersome, creates too many pos. 
tions of high but undefined power, y, 
wants an administrative under secretan, 
and other officials directly charged wij 
over-all administration and procurement 
and empowered to introduce economig 
and eliminate duplication of activities. 

Mr. Andrews also puts a forefinge, 
directly on a sore spot of the merger pail 
troversy. He advocates that one membe 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff be give 
supreme command, whether he be fron 
the Army, the Navy or the Air Fore 
The Navy and its friends in Congress ar 
prepared to fight this proposal to the end 

Meanwhile: 

The draft. The Selective Service js 
about to die. It expires March 31, and 
will not be renewed. Both Mr. Gurney and 
Mr. Andrews are against its continuation 
Mr. Andrews, moreover, is authority for 
a statement that the Army itself oppose 
its extension. 

Drafting men for a single year’s service 
is proving a costly process. It means there 
must be continuous training of new me 
for the occupation armies. Thus, it is 
costing as much as $12,000 a year to 
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maintain a single soldier abroad. Two- 
year and three-year enlistments would 
reduce this expense. 

So voluntary enlistments as the sole 
means of raising men for the Army and 
Navy are to be given a trial. There is, 
however, little expectation that this will 
produce the number of men that the 
services say they need. Yet to insist upon 
an extension of the draft, it was feared, 
might jeopardize another project that the 
Army, and Mr. Gurney and Mr. Andrews, 
too, consider absolutely essential. 

Universal training. Senator Gurney 
thinks a system of compulsory military 
training is more important than unifica- 
tion. He wants a comparatively small 
standing Army, backed by a trained re- 
serve than can be mobilized quickly at 
a time of crisis. In such a system he sees 
the “only chance of keeping the peace, 
and preventing World War III.” Mr. 
Andrews agrees, asserting that “we have 
got to come to it, in the light of our 
economy, which makes the expense of a 
large standing Army impossible.” 

This is a viewpoint strongly backed by 
General of the Army George C. Marshall, 
former Chief of Staff and now Secretary of 
State. Some Army men, however, want a 
strong permanent establishment and uni- 
versal training, too. To that extent, the 
chairmen may be out of step with Army 
thought. But in most matters there is close 
agreement. 

The fight for universal training ob- 
viously is to encounter strong opposition. 
Many months of controversy lie ahead 
before a decision is reached. 

Appropriations. Senator Gurney is 
leading a determined fight against 
extreme slashes in Army-Navy appropri- 
ations now proposed by members of his 
party. He believes, for the present, that 
the armed forces must be adequate to 
support this country’s many obligations 
of foreign policy, and that expenditures 
cannot be cut below those proposed by 
the Budget Bureau. To do so, he says, 
would “hobble” Secretary Marshall at the 
start of his negotiations for peace in the 
world. 

By coincidence, Mr. Gurney is not only 
chairman of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, but also ranking Republican member 
of the Appropriations Committee and 
chairman of its subcommittee on Army- 
Navy appropriations. This provides him 
with a double leverage in his effort to pre- 
vent undue cuts in such expenditures. 

Again, Mr. Andrews agrees, and takes 
a position independent of party that col- 
leagues consider unusual for him. Repub- 
lican campaign promises of budget and 
tax reductions were made, he says, “with- 
out knowledge of what is necessary for the 
time being to give us a reasonable chance 
to enforce the peace.” 

Organization. Mr. Andrews heads a 
large, unwieldy committee of 33 members. 
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Anticipating the service merger, the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act did away with 
previous separate committees for military 
and naval affairs. Members of the old 
committees were lumped into the one new 
group, and several were added. 

The chairman has divided his group 
into subcommittees on every phase of the 
problems to be considered. The system 
already is functioning smoothly, as _ is 
shown by the fact that 10 bills, of a minor 
nature, were reported recently for action 
by the House, at a single session of the 
full committee. Coming up soon are two 
more important measures. One would 
standardize Army-Navy purchasing meth- 
ods, bids, proposals and specifications. It 
obviously would facilitate a later actual 
merging of the procurement agencies. 








s —Underwood & Underwood 
REPRESENTATIVE ANDREWS 
... for the forces, two firm friends 


Another would unify the training courses 
of Army and Navy nurses. 

The men. Mr. Gurney and Mr. An- 
drews have had somewhat similar careers, 
despite the vivid contrast of their Western 
farm and Eastern industrial backgrounds. 
Each was born to a family of some means 
and influence. 

Each entered the family business when 
school days were over. With Senator 
Gurney, this came when he was graduated 
from the Yankton, S. Dak., High School, 
while Representative Andrews went on 
from Lawrenceville Academy to Prince- 
ton, where he was a renowned football 
player and later head football coach. 

For Mr. Gurney, the family business 
was a seed and nursery-stock firm that 
made the name Gurney well known to the 
farmers of South Dakota. He also founded 
the State’s first radio station and for years 





—, 


was its news and sports broadcaster, h 
addition, he interested himself in the gj 
business. He tried for the Senate in 19gg 
and was defeated. He was elected in 19gg 
and again in 1944. 

Mr. Andrews started at the bottom of 
the family’s paint and varnish manufactur, 
ing business and became personnel super. 
intendent, plant superintendent and sale 
manager. In 1930, he supervised the taking 
of the decennial census in western Neg 
York, which led to an interest in polities 
He was elected to the House in the same 
year, and has been a member ever singe, 

Both took time out from their busines 
affairs to serve in the Army in World 
War I. Each attained a commission. My 
Andrews was wounded and was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross. 

In Congress. They came into Congress 
as avowed anti-New Dealers. Mr. Gurney 
soon attracted attention by supporting 
various prewar preparedness proposals, 
More recently, however, he has voted 
against the Bretton Woods Agreements, 
























and extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act, 
but supported the British loan. Mr, bt od 
Andrews has consistently backed measures ie 9 
for international co-operation. The two batha 
have generally voted with the Republican Jeon 


leadership on matters affecting labor. A 

In personality, they are much in con- 0 sp 
trast. The Senator is serious and solemn, § Jp. 
though hardly forbiddingly so, a man of [fella 
simple tastes, whose office employes, to ys 
the newest stenographer, address him as 


“Chan.” He lives quietly in a small apart- oe 
ment. Mr. Andrews is lively, sophisticated his 
and witty. He likes an occasional fling at fyjth | 
the Washington social whirl. howe 

Each, through the congressional senior- fbonfr 


ity system, was pushed into his present J Ne 
position by the Republican congressional ff po 
(Rep. 


sweep of last autumn. The result is that 
the fighting forces have two firm and de- 
termined friends in the places where they 
can do the services much good. 


Struggle Over Atom Control’ 
DAVID E. LILIENTHAL’S long career 


in the Government service has come to 
an unexpected and unusual crux. Mr. Lil 
enthal was appointed several months ago 
as chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, a group that by law is given” 
all responsibility for the development of 
atomic energy, whether for military 6 
industrial purposes. Although he long has 
been a controversial figure, it appeareds 
that there would be little opposition to his} 
confirmation by the Senate. Objections 
however, suddenly multiplied. This devel} 
opment left the public much mystified and 
wondering what had happened. The inside 
story: 

Old feud. Senator Kenneth McKellar 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, an old enemy of 
Mr. Lilienthal, began a determined effort 
to block confirmation. The two have been 
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—Harris & Ewing 
MR. LILIENTHAL 
More than a charge of Communism... 


at odds for years. As general manager of 
he Tennessee Valley Authority, Mr. Lili- 
puthal repeatedly prevented the Senator 
rom taking control of appointments to 
VA jobs, and from restricting TVA’s right 
ospend its money. 

Ina lengthy series of hearings, Mr. Mc- 
Kellar tried to prove that Mr. Lilienthal 
vas a Communist or had Communistic 
eanings. He rallied the support of a group 
{Southern Senators. Few Senators other- 
ise were willing to associate themselves 
ith the McKellar charges. The hearings, 
however, served to keep the question of 
ofirmation open. 

New campaign. Meanwhile: 

Politics. Senator Kenneth S. Wherry 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, hit upon the idea 
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that it would be a good political stroke 
to reject this important Truman nomina- 
tion. He and others are said to have re- 
gretted that Republicans did not oppose 
the confirmation of Mrs. Frances Perkins, 
New Deal Secretary of Labor, as a mem- 
ber of the Civil Service Commission. Some 
support gathered for the argument that 
the elections of last autumn should mean 
no more New Deal appointees. ; 

Communist issue. Some other Senators 
felt Mr. McKellar had demonstrated, at 
least, that there was a Communist issue 
among TVA employes, one that Mr. Lili- 
enthal chose to ignore. This lined up a 
few more opposition votes. 

Army. Despite the fact that Secretary 
of War Robert P. Patterson strongly urged 
Mr. Lilienthal’s confirmation, some highly 
placed Army officers took a contrary view. 
They wanted a closer military supervision 
of the Commission’s work than Mr. Lilien- 
thal was willing to permit. 

Industry. Many industrial and business 
leaders began a campaign against Mr. 
Lilienthal. The latter, of course, was one 
of the original New Dealers. As head of 
TVA, he showed himself a strong advo- 
cate of publicly owned power. 

Since atomic experiment may _ revolu- 
tionize the production of power for indus- 
trial purposes, these men did not want 
such a power source to rest in the hands 
of a man of Mr. Lilienthal’s known views. 
This made a powerful appeal among some 
Senators. 

Atomic report. Mr. Lilienthal was a 
member of a committee that had recom- 
mended the eventual establishment of a 
world authority to take charge of all 
atomic bombs and materials. Senators of 
isolationist tendency were not in favor 
of it. 

Cumulative effect. All these things 
resulted in an accumulation of numerous 
votes against Mr. Lilienthal. Meanwhile, 
he went on testifying before the Senate 
Committee. Mr. McKellar’s questioning 
brought from Mr. Lilienthal a statement, 
since widely quoted, on the form of gov- 
ernment in which he believed—a govern- 
ment that promotes, protects and defends 
the “integrity and dignity of the individ- 
ual.” This, the U.S. Constitution does, 
Mr. Lilienthal said, and Communism does 
not. 

Mr. Lilienthal, a thoughtful lawyer of 
Midwestern origin, left his practice in 
1931 to become a member of the Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Commission. President 
Roosevelt appointed him to TVA in 1933, 
and he became head of that agency in 
1941. As in the past, he takes controversy 
over himself calmly. 

The business world, part of which is 
aligned against him, always is ready with 
highly remunerative offers for his services. 
But Mr. Lilienthal prefers the job of a 
Government servant. 
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Eprror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Views on Cost of Veterans’ Aid 

Sir:—As a veteran attending college 
ynder the GI Bill of Rights, I was dis- 
turbed by your article, “Spending Veter- 
ans’ 7 Billions” (USN, Feb. 7, 1947). 

Although the statistics presented are 
undoubtedly accurate, the article looks 
upon the money spent in helping veterans 
with their education in college or with 
job training as merely an expenditure. 

The billions spent in this manner mean 
a more intelligent nation. These billions 
also mean a labor force more skilled and 
competent to handle the production prob- 
lems of free enterprise. No one can deny 
that the abuses of the veterans’ program 
ought to be corrected, but these abuses are 
the exceptions rather than the rule. 

New York, N. Y. Sot BucuMan 





Sir:—Many people have the idea that 
money paid to a veteran going to college 
jsan aid to the veteran. This aid is actually 
being received indirectly by the parents of 
the veteran. Just because their son went 
to war should not relieve the parents of 
their obligation to pay for their son’s 
education. 

Your article states that, out of 18.000.- 
00 veterans, only 4,000,000 receive bene- 
fits. Why then should the 14,000,000 vet- 
erans help pay these benefits? 

A fair bonus-credit plan for all veterans 
should be inaugurated. The veteran could 
then use up his credit to pay subsistence 
while going to school, while partly un- 
employed, or under $50 a week: his in- 
come tax: his insurance premiums; his 
hospital bills. The most any veteran could 
withdraw would be $1,000 a year. 

Credit left in each man’s account can be 
withdrawn by him in cash when he be- 
comes 55 vears of age, or his estate will 
receive the credit balance in case of his 





death before that age. 


Cincinnati, Ohio A. MUELLER 


e+ @ § 


Wealth and Social Security in 2000 
Sir:—One thing interested me in your 
chart on the cost of social security by the 
year 2000 (USN, Feb. 7, 1947). 
You state under present program the 
cost will be $4,649,000,000: under the 
proposed—$11,820,000,000. Those figures 


gscem staggering, but did it ever occur to 


; NEWS 


you that probably annual wages earned 
In 2000 will be $420,000,000.000, and our 
wealth will be a trillion dollars? 


Kingsport, Tenn. W. C. Barnes 
FEBRUARY 21, 1947 
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100 PROOF - KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
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(HALL()WELL} for 


Office Appearance 
and Shop Utility 


Inviting southern hospi- 
tality catering to resort 
clientele. Complete bath- 
house within the hotel for 
treating arthritis, high 
blood pressure, nervous 
exhaustion. Excellent cui- 








sine, social calendar. Good 
golf, forest bridle trails, 
racing at Oaklawn. 
Through sleepers from 
Midwest gateways. On U. 
S. Highway 70. For folder 
and tariffs, address 


W. E. CHESTER, 
General Manager 


Modern furniture of steel... built for 
durability and utility, yet designed 
with an eye to beauty .. . that's 
“Hallowell” DeLuxe Shop Equipment 
of Steel. Available in a wide variety 
of styles and sizes, “Hallowell” will 
give you years more wear despite the 
hardest usage. Write for your “Hal- 
lowell” Catalog, today. ‘““Unbrako”’ 
and “Hallowell’’ Products are sold 
entirely through distributors. 


Over 43 Years in Business 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN, PA. Box 734 
BOSTON CHICAGO * DETROIT 
INDIANAPOLIS ST. Louls SAN FRANCISCO 


RECOMMENDED BY THE U. 5. GOVERNMENT 
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East-West Split on U.S. Budget . . . Senator Baldwin 
Occupation Costs 


As ‘48 Dark Horse? . . . Trouble in 


Herbert Hoover, after surveying con- 
ditions in Germany, is expected to sell 
Republicans in Congress upon the ad- 
visability of providing U.S. capital 
to help German industry get back 
to a self-sustaining basis. Germany 
now is living from a dole, much of 
which comes from U.S. taxpayers. 


K Kh 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is 
getting first feelers from the British 
that suggest an early move to alter, 
temporarily, some of the terms in the 
loan agreement under which Britain 
was provided with $3,750,090,000 
drawing account. It is becoming clear 
that the British doubt their ability 
to supply dollars after July 15 to all 
who ask them in settlement of cur- 
rent trade accounts. 


xk *& 


Emilio Collado, U.S. director on the 
board of the World Bank, is being 
pushed by Will Clayton, Under Sec- 
retary of State, for the $30,000-a-year 
tax-free presidency of that institu- 
tion. Mr. Collado is a former State 
Department official, and that Depart- 
ment has been mixed up in the rath- 
er intricate political maneuvers that 
have been affecting the Bank’s future. 


xk * 


Tariff cutting, when undertaken later 
this year, will be mild owing to agree- 
ment by the White House to an “es- 
cape clause” in any tariff-reduction 
agreement. U.S. bargaining with other 
countries is limited by their knowledge 
that U.S. concessions are subject to 
possible review. 


x *k * 


Carroll Reece, Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, told 
Republican Senators in a secret party 
meeting that there was a chance that 
in 1948 the Republicans would win 
the Presidency and lose the Senate. 
Mr. Reece warned that a good many 
Republican seats were won in 1946 
by margins of no more than 1 to 3 
per cent, and that Senators would be 
chosen in 1948 in some States where 
the Republican hold is shaky. 


60 


James Forrestal, Navy Secretary, and 
Averell Harriman, Commerce Secre- 
tary, are being mentioned as possibili- 
ties for the vice-presidential nomin- 
ation in 1948. The Democrats are look- 
ing for someone from the East. 


xk k 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of Mich- 
igan, is finding that his statement set- 
ting out that he is not a candidate for 
the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion in 1948 is being accepted by his 
friends as tantamount to an an- 
nouncement of his candidacy. 


xk * * 


Senator Robert Taft, of Ohio, chair- 
man of the Senate Labor Committee, 
has told friends that his views on 
labor legislation are veering more in 
the direction of the mild views of Sen- 
ator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, than 
in the direction of the views of Sen- 
ator Joseph Ball, of Minnesota, who 
wants drastic changes. Senator Taft, 
who is to seek the Republican nomi- 
nation in 1948, is increasingly aware of 
the power of the labor vote. 


Kk & ok 


Senator Raymond E. Baldwin, until 
recently Governor of Connecticut, is 
being suggested by some of the more 
liberal Republican Senators as a pos- 
sible dark horse for the 1948 Repub- 
lican presidential nomination in event 
of a convention deadlock. 


xk kk 


Ben Cohen, counselor of the State De- 
partment and right-hand man _ to 
James Byrnes when he was Secretary 
of State, may stay on 1n his position, 
but will not be No. 1 adviser to Sec- 
retary George C. Marshall. Mr. Co- 
hen was in a position in the past to 
pass information to favored colum- 
nists about inside State Department 
decisions, but will not enjoy this posi- 
tion so fully in the future. 


xk *& 


William Benton, Assistant Secretary 
of State in charge of U.S. propa- 
ganda activities abroad, is to enjoy a 
stronger position in the future than in 


. 


the past. Secretary Marshall is cop 
vinced, on the basis of his experieng# 
in China, that U.S. must counter 
propaganda activities of other nation 
by strictly factual reporting of what 
going on in the world. 


Kk *& * 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek is nof 
to get further U.S. help to save hig 
from the economic collapse threate 

ing in China. Mr. Truman has com@ 
to the belief that the only hope fg 
stability in China depends upon break. 
ing of the grip that the group aroun 
C:.1ang now has on the Chinese Goy- 
ernment, even if the Communists make 
gains in the meantime. 


xk *& 


Republicans are tending to split wida 
open on proposals for reduction in thé 
federal budget, with Western member 

of Congress insisting on bigger funds 
for public works, and Eastern mem. 
bers tending to back away from big 
cuts in military appropriations, 


xk * 


Robert Patterson, Secretary of wa 
guessed wrong when he decided at 
the war’s end that Congress would ac- 
cept the most expensive type of mili« 
tary establishment in postwar yeatrg 
He and other top officials who lacked 
experience in the postwar period of 
World War I turned down plans de- 
signed to provide a large but less ex- 
pensive Army program. 


xk *& 


It is costing U.S. taxpayers $12,000 
a year per man to maintain an occl- 
pation force in Japan and nearly tha 
much in Germany, indicating that th 
Army’s postwar policy of building 
and maintaining its force is heading 
for a crack-up. 


x k *& 


Gen. George Marshall, as Secreta 

of State, is making an impression 

Congress with his insistence that ® 
system of universal military trainifl 
is essential if U.S. is to fulfill tf 
commitments it is being forced to 

cept in the world. 
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